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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION IL. COMPOSITION. 


The Story of the Week. 

1. You have m asked to speak in your 
school assembly. Prepare a suitable address 
on “How the United States Government Is 
Directing the Distribution of Food.” 

2. Imagine that you happen to travel for some 
distance with a ical member of the I. 
W. W. Give the points that you would pre- 
sent to him in order to make him a full- 
hearted supporter of President ‘ Wilson’s 
policies. 

8. Imagine that you are an officer command- 
ing a small body of drafted men. Explain to 
them the purpose, and the advantages, of 
the mental tests for soldiers. 

4. You are to speak at a meeting of a general 
literary society. Prove the statement, “‘The 
Government should do everything in its 
power to insure the preservation of the 
press.” Show, incidentally, what the Gov- 
ernment is now doing for the press. 

5. Your father is editor of a periodical pub- 
lished for sailors, shipbuilders and others 
especially interested in the sea. Write for 
his paper an editorial article on “The 
Week’s Nautical News.” 

6. Read the war news in the Story of the 
Week. Then write an argumentative para- 
graph on the theme, “The war is rapidly 
nearing its conclusion.” 

Editorial Articles. 

1. In a single paragraph explain exactly what 
is meant by academic freedom. 

2. Show in what way “The Passing of Na- 
tional Sovereignty” is an example of climax. 

8. Show in what way “To Investors” fulfils 
the requirements for parody. Why did the 
author use parody? 

Will the German Fleet Come Out? By Park 
Benjamin. 

1. Write a short précis, or summary, of the 


article. 

Peace with Victory. By William H. Taft. 

1. Write a brief of the entire article, writing 
the brief in such a way as to show the prog- 
ress of thought. 

2. Write a short summary of the points made 
against the Government of Germany. 


The Value of Your Vote. By J. 
McFarland. 

1. What proposition does the author empha- 
size? Show how he uses specific instance 
as a means of making his thought striking. 

The Proportional Manager. By William E. 
Boynton. 

1. Write a short argumentative composition 
for or against the plan of proportional 
representation. 

War Work for Everybody. By Edward 
Earle Purinton. 

1. Write a topical outline of the entire article. 

2. In a letter addrest to Mr. Purinton tell 
what war work you are doing. 


Horace 


SECTION II. LITERATURE. 
Ghosts and the Time. By Arthur Russell 
Taylor. 


1. Show in what ways the theme of the story 
is like the theme of the Spectator paper 
called “The Coverly Ghost.” 

2. What different attitudes are taken toward 
the supernatural? Which attitude seems to 
you the most reasonable? 

8. Why did Joseph Addison in “The Coverly 
Ghost,” and Mr. Taylor in this story, pre- 
sent serious thought in the form of fiction? 

4. Divide the story into six chapters, and make 
an appropriate title for every chapter. 

SECTION III. WORD STUDY. 

1. Give the meaning and the derivation of every 
one of the following wo that occur in 
“Peace With Victory” by ex-President Taft: 
caste, Chauvinistic, dynasty, status quo, 
juncture, cynical, cult, Frankenstein, tenac- 
ity, memoirs, emissaries, inexorable, deca- 
dent, permeated. 

SECTION IV. GRAMMAR. 

1. Arrange with your classmates for a contest 
in syntax. The contest may be conducted as 
follows: (1) The teacher appoints two 
leaders; (2) The leaders choose sides; (3) 
All the members of the class look in this 
number of The Independent for words whose 
syntax seems difficult to explain; (4) On 
the following day the sides hold the contest, 
that side to be declared the winner that, 
after an equal number of rounds, has given 
the greatest number of correct answers. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 
Il. The Electoral Franchise—‘The Value 
of Your Vote.” 

1. Make a brief statement of the provisions of 
your state constitution and of the constitu. 
tion of the United States governing the elec- 


toral franchise. What changes, if any, would { 


you suggest? 
2. How many times has your father voted dur} 


ing the past four years? In which election | 


did he take the most interest? Why? 


8. Several times in the above article the wri 


and the nation to directors of a corporatio 





compares the officers of the city, the ation} t 


y at is the value of such a comparison? | 

Il. The Problem of City Government—“The 
Proportional Manager.’’ 

1. Write a brief account of the newer forms of 
city government. What are the advantages 
and disadvantages of these forms? (See The 
Independent, April 3, 1916, page 40.) 

2. What new element in city government has 
been introduced in Ashtabula? What has 
been the result? 

8. In what respect has the government cf your 
own city improved during the past ten years? 
What further improvements can you suggest ? 

III. International Alliances and the World 
Peace—“‘The Passing of National Sov- 
ereignty,” “Germans Debate Peace 
Prospects,” ‘‘Peace with Victory.” 

1. Study one or more of the international alli- 
ances of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. What was the purpose of these al- 
liances? What did each accomplish? 

2. What was the theory of the “Balance of 
Power” in the nineteenth century? How did 
it work out in practise? 

8. Discuss the origin and development of the 
“Triple Alliance,” the “Triple Entente.” How 
has each been modified in the last three 
years ? : 

4. Suppose the Clerical and Socialist parties 
should gain control of the Government in 
Germany, would peace negotiations result? 

5. “He who proposes peace now, therefore, 
either does not see the stakes for which the 
Allies are fighting,”” etc. On what grounds 
does ex-President Taft make this assertion? 

6. Use your text book to check up Mr. Taft’s 
brief résumé of German history contained 
in the paragraphs beginning: “‘Germany was 
long divided into little states,” etc. 

- “. . . the verdict of history unquestionably 
will be that the war is due to Germany's 
failure to prevent it,” ete. What are the 
facts which justify this statement? 

8. How does Mr. Taft interpret President Wil- 
son’s statement that the Allies are fighting 
to make the world safe for democracy? 

9. What relation does he see between the war 
and the League to Enforce Peace? 

IV. The Government of Austraila and the 
War—“‘Direct Action in Australia,’ “A 
Slacker Tax.” 

1, Study the history of Australia during the 
past ten or fifteen years. Does your investi- 
gation justify the statement: “The labor 
unions became the labor party and the labor 
party became the government,” etc. 

2. In the light of the information which you 
gathered last week and this week explain 
the following statements: (a) “Canada’s 
difficulty is national,” etc.; (b) “Australia’s 
difficulty is chiefly economic,” etc. 

The Laws of Value and Price—“Is 

Price Fixing Possible?” “‘Food License 

Plan Proclaimed,” “Senators Urge 

Paper Control.’’ 
1. “Economists have always maintained that 

it is impossible to solve the price control 

problem.” Why? 

2. “Specifically, there are additional reasons 
for increases in prices.”” What are they? 

3. If the Government cannot prevent the work- 

ing out of economic laws, what is the use 

of all of our legislation for the control of 
production and distribution of such articles 
as food, coal, paper, steel, etc.? 

Industrial Efficiency—“Big Business 
and the War,” “The New Art of Hiring 
and Firing.’’ 

1. Contrast the following statements and show 
the change in industrial organization that 
is involved: (a) “The gospel of laissez faire 
has been the general basis of industry.” 
(b) “Industry for the first time in its his- 
tory is grasping what team work means,” 

2. What, according to Mr. Hayward, is the 
difference between American efficiency and 
Prussian efficiency? ; 

3. From the point of view of labor efficiency 
— i the significant facts in the second 
article : 


7 


vi. 
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The new Packard Limousine, seven passengers 


Why do women knit? 


Her burnished steel needles are now 
weapons of war. 

When she turns fiber into fabric, she 
adds to the vitally necessary output of 
textiles. 

And thereby she helps to clothe the 
fighting man-power of the nation—and 
conserve the world’s present resources. 

To knit is her “bit.” 


And to conserve that other essential 
munition of war—gasoline—is an impor- 
tant bit for us all. 


Enough gasoline for every legitimate 


need there is sure to be, if it is wisely used 
and not wasted. 


The outstanding fact about the Twin 
Six motor is that it saves gasoline. Its twelve 
small cylinders turn their charges into 
smooth, mighty power—without waste. 
All the force of the fuel is put to work. 


And now, with the new model Packard 
ou may have a more beautiful car, a 
‘snappier,” speedier car—and wring ut- 

most power from every gallon of gasoline. 


The Twin Six is a real factor in con- 
servation now. 





Seventeen distinctive body styles in open and enclosed cars in the Third Series Twin Six—3-25 and 3-35 


Ask the 


mam 


who 


ow n § one 





Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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TO 


E wish to call the attention of our readers to 

an excellent opportunity for investment. The 

United States of America, Inc., is offering to 

the public $3,000,000,000 of 10-25 year 4% 
convertible gold bonds. A few facts about this cor- 
poration may be of interest. It was founded in 1776 
by a merger of thirteen different firms, the New York 
Co., South Carolina Co., ete. Owing to certain admin- 
istrative difficulties, the concern was reorganized in 
1787 and a new charter, commonly called the Ccnstitu- 
tion, was issued. Geo. Washington, Esq., was the first Presi- 
dent of the new corporation. Since that time the business 
has steadily grown and it now includes no less than forty- 
eight subsidiary concerns. The corporation includes more 
than 199,000,000 stockholders and is governed by a board of 


INVESTORS 


531 directors known as the Congress. Woodrow Wilson is now 
the President of the corporation, having been elected to that 
position by the stockholders in 1912 and again in 1916. Few 
persons realize the size and resources of this corporation, 
but some idea of it may be gathered from the fact that this 
year’s budget amounts to more than $21,000,000,000; tha: 
it owns more than three million square miles of real estate. 
including some of the best agricultural land and the most 
valuable coal and metal mines in the world, and that econ- 
omists rate its aggregate assets of real and personal prop- 
erty at more than $187,000,000,000. It has never yet failed 
to make good on any financial or moral obligation, and un 
prejudiced foreign experts say that its credit is better than 
that of any other corporation. How would you like to be- 
come a bondholder of United States of America, Inc.? 


THE PUBLIC, THE UNIVERSITY AND THE PROFESSOR 


incident and much less than a crisis. It is a compli- 

cated and somewhat difficult moral situation which 
in all probability will be resolved by wisdom and an un- 
selfish devotion to high standards of patriotism and of aca- 
demic purpose. Better than any vther case of so-called 
“academic freedom” that has thus far come to public at- 
tention, the dismissal of Professors Cattell and Dana and 
the resignation of Professor Beard present the problem of 
the interrelated and sometimes conflicting interests of the 
public, the university and the professor. 

To every normal mind the public interest is paramount 
and always will be. When a nation is fighting for its life, 
or for human liberty, or to save civilization from the de- 
stroyer, the supreme duty of every man and woman worthy 
of the adjective “human” is to help win the war. For with- 
out the codperation of which the nation is at present the 
highest and most effective example, without that freedom 
for individual initiative and development which the nation 
safeguards, and without that sum of achievements, includ- 
ing humane ideals, which we call civilization, we should 
not be human, we should be what once our forbears were, 
as the beasts that perish. The man who can’t see, or who 
will not admit this truth, elects to remain, as Thomas 
Hobbes put it, “in a state of nature,” which is “a war of 
every man against every man,” and he has no rational 
ground for surprize when his normally constituted fellow- 
beings regard him and treat him as a public enemy. 

It is, therefore, unfortunate that events at Columbia 
have confounded two distinct issues: one the legitimate 
freedom of speech of a citizen in time of war; the other 
the academic freedom of professors in times of peace. 

In a republic it is right and necessary, in war as in peace, 
to assert the rights of minorities and of individuals to dis- 
sent and to criticize so long as they do not incite to crime 
or counsel resistance to any law while it stands unrepealed 
as law. The charge against Professors Cattell and Dana 
was that they overstepped these limits, and we understand 
that they admitted to President Butler their intent and 
effort to obstruct the intent of the National Government 
to send drafted soldiers to France. If these are the facts, 
their dismissal from the University was the plain duty of 
the trustees, and any colleague, student or citizen who 
objects to that action and upholds the conduct of the dis- 
missed professors puts himself in the wrong in respect to 
the paramount duty of loyalty to his Government. 

Moreover, if our information is trustworthy, the trustees 
gave the offenders every reasonable opportunity to take a 
right position. The suggestion had been made that possibly 
various members of the university faculties were making 
inadmissible statements and participating in inadmissible 
actions because no sharp line of demarkation had been 


Th episode at Columbia University is more than an 


drawn. It was therefore decided and arranged that on 
Commencement Day, June 6, President Butler should make 
an explicit statement and give forth an explicit warning on 
this point, which he did in these words: 

I say, with all possible emphasis, that there is and will be nu 
place in Columbia University, either on the rolls of its faculties 
or on the rolls of its students, for any person who opposes or whv 
counsels opposition to the effective enforcement of the laws of 
the United States, or who acts, speaks or writes treason. The 
separation of any such person from Columbia University will be 
as speedy as the discovery of his offense. 

To give the greatest possible effect to this warning the 
trustees further agreed that no action should be taken 
against any professor or instructor on account of any 
words uttered or conduct alleged pertaining to the war 
before June 6, 1917. In consonance with this action, the 
charges upon which Professors Cattell and Dana were dis- 
missed covered offenses committed after Commencement 
Day and in disregard of President Butler’s warning. 

Assuming that this is true history, it is regrettable, as 
we see it, that Professor Beard, whose loyalty is unques- 
tioned, did not explicitly say in his letter of resignation 
that he could not so stretch his defense of free discussion 
as to cover the cases of Professors Cattell and Dana; and 
we think that every loyal instructor at Columbia, every 
loyal alumnus of the university and every loyal student, 
whatever position he may take upon the question of aca- 
demic freedom, should make perfectly clear to the public 
that he does not stand by men who disobey law and obstruct 
government. 

Next to the paramount interest of the public stand the 
interest, the efficiency and the honor of the university. The 
university has a life longer than that of the individual, and 
a function larger and more varied than any individual can 
discharge. Its duty is to conserve and to transmit knowl- 
edge, to widen the boundaries of knowledge, and to con- 
vert knowledge into worthy life and achievement. We 
intentionally: introduce the word “worthy,” for it is an 
essential part of the duty of a university to maintain high 
standards of manliness, unselfishness and honorable con- 
duct. 

These functions of the university cannot be discharged 
without the effective codperation of men of affairs, men of 
learning, men of genius as investigators and discoverers, 
and a public which gives to the university its confidence. 
good will and patronage. University activities cost money— 
a great deal of money. They call for the tireless activities 
of a highly specialized group of intellectual men, and they 
must have the approval of a public opinion which is sensi- 
tive to both truth and right. 

In the development of the American university the board 
of trustees has become legally responsible for the conduct 
of all its affairs, and because of the financial knowledge 
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and responsibility demanded, boards of trustees have more 
and more in practise become constituted as business men. 
These men are experts in business matters and it would be 
folly to question their superior judgment upon questions of 
university incomes and expenditures. In most instances 
they are well-educated and public-spirited men, but it does 
not follow that they are experts upon questions of research, 
of teaching, or of the probable effect upon human well- 
being of new theories, or controverted doctrines. It is nat- 
ural that the men who make discoveries, devote themselves 
to critical scholarship, lecture and write books, should re- 
gard themselves as the real experts in this field. 

And in certain parts of the field this judgment is not 
questioned by business men. Business members of boards 
of trustees do not undertake to tell professors of physics, 
chemistry, anatomy, surgery or bacteriology what they 
shall teach in their respective domains. But perhaps they do 
cling more tenaciously than sound judgment can justify to 
the notion that they are guardians of the public interest in 
the fields of religion, economics and politics. 

This they do, we suspect, partly because there is not yet 
in the public mind a clear perception of the distinction be- 
tween a university and a college, on the one hand, or 
between a college and a school, on the other hand. Confu- 
sion is apparent in much of the discussion over each new 
case of “‘academic freedom.” Agitated parents write letters 
to newspapers upon the impropriety of permitting radical 
professors to spread heretical doctrines before “immature” 
minds and so undermine their beliefs. These protests spring 
from sincere feeling and demand a respectful hearing. Un- 
doubtedly they should be heeded by trustees and by public 
officials charged with responsibility for the moral and intel- 
lectual care of minds that actually are “immature.” But by 
the same token, trustees and the public have a duty to rec- 
ognize that somewhere in the educational system there must 
be a place for mature minds and for fearless minds. Some- 
where there must be a place for the men who question and 
discover, unless we are prepared to contend that knowledge 
has reached its limits, that all the doctrines and theories 
which we now hold are unalloyed truth, that all error has 
been discovered and eliminated, and that the intellectual 
advance of the human race has proceeded as far as it can 
or ought to go. 

If such a contention would be absurd, it would seem that 
the time has come frankly to recognize that the univer- 
sity, unlike the school and the college, should be regarded 
and administered primarily as an aggregation of mature 
persons in which any doctrine, theory, contention, hypothe- 
sis or opinion that intellectual men in any part of the world 
regard as significant or important, may be brought under 
examination. And if so much be conceded it would seem 
further to follow that the university professorial body is a 
body of experts more adequate than the business men of 
the board of trustees to decide what limitations, regula- 
tions and procedures should govern university teaching. 
Professor Beard, by his courage and self sacrifice, has ren- 
dered a great public service in taking a stand which places 
upon the Columbia authorities responsibility for determin- 
ing whether or not the university shall be a place for such 
freedom of study and teaching. 


CITIZENS OF THE WORLD 


E sometimes meet the sort of person who declares 

W in a spacious manner: “I have risen above all 

national patriotism, I am a citizen of the world.”’ 

He asks to be relieved of the obligations of American citi- 
zenship because his only allegiance is due to Humanity. 

We, too, believe in world citizenship. But a man is a citizen 

of the world because he belongs to some particular nation, 

just as a man is a citizen of the United States because he 

lives in some one of our states or territories. No one living 

in San Francisco says: “I cannot vote for Mayor because I 








am not a San Franciscan, I cannot vote for Governor be- 
cause I am not a Californian but I will vote for President 
because I am an American-in-general.” No idea is more false 
and mischievous than the theory that there is an opposition 
between allegiance to one of the members of a federation 
and allegiance to the federation itself. It has already cost 
the United States four years of civil war to prove that one 
need not choose between loyalty to the state and loyalty tc 
the nation; that the liberty of each state and the union of 
all states are truly “one and inseparable.” What will it cost 
to prove to some of our self-styled cosmopolitans that ne 
resident of the United States can be a good internationalist 
unless he is a good American first? 
—_— 


THE PASSING OF NATIONAL 
SOVEREIGNTY 


HE Great War, which is now the world war, has 
proved at least one thing; that physical courage, 
military skill and zeal for conflict are the heritage of 
every people. The horrible engines of destruction which asci- 
ence has given to warfare have, indeed, proved effective in 
killing soldiers but not in frightening them. The sensitive, 
nervous, elaborately educated European of the twentieth 
century advances into a storm of shells that have just 
wiped out of existence thousands of his fellows with as 
much readiness as if he were taking his daily walk from 
home to the office. Nor is this true only of those peoples 
whom German pedantry terms the “master races,” such as 
the Teuton, the Anglo-Saxon ‘and the Japanese. In this war 
of a thousand races, nationalities and tribes the world has 
yet to find one that cannot, under good leadership, turn out 
creditable soldiers. We predict that when peace comes once 
more we will hear less about the “decadent Latin,” the un- 


“warlike Oriental and the submissive African. 


But if men are equal, organizations are not equal. The 
war which has brought out so forcibly that one soldier is 
about as good as another has also made plain that one army 
may be so much better than another that there is no com- 
parison between the two. If any people have shown them- 
selves brave beyond the high level of average humanity it 
is surely the Russians, for their armies have faced attacks 
that were massacres and have suffered the largest number 
of casualties of all the belligerents. Yet it is the Russians 
who have yielded the most ground to their foes. Efficiency 
in war demands more than individual courage or even in- 
dividual skill. Nine-tenths of modern war is equipment and 
organization. 

Small nations, or nations economically weak, can achieve 
a good organization, but they cannot equip themselves with 
the weight of artillery and ammunition to defend their ter- 
ritories against a great power. It would be absurd to ques- 
tion the valor of the Belgians or of the warlike peoples of 
the Balkan peninsula, but the German steam roller crushed 
these nations almost as fast as it could be brought into 
action. Even such important nations as Italy and Austria- 
Hungary have had to look abroad for much of the equip- 
ment needed by their armies. At the present time only four 
nations, Great Britain, Germany, France and the United 
States, combine an effective military organization with the 
economic resources which can support it for a period of 
years under the stress of a twentieth century war. All other 
nations are more or less satellites of these four; and the 
United States organized its army but just in time to become 
one of the quadrumvirate which dictates the destinies of the 
world. After the war, perhaps, Russia may add a fifth to 
the number of the powers, for she has the resources and 
lacks only stable political and economic organization. 
There will not be a sixth for at least a generation and, in 
the meantime, one of the present powers may have dropt 
out of the race and become an “appendix” nation, as Austria 
today is to Germany or Portugal to England. 

We may look for an even greater degree of centraliza- 
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tion than this. The powers have abandoned diplomatic iso- 
lation and neutrality, perhaps forever. If Germany wins 
the war, or gains an inconclusive peace, there will be only 
two sovereign states in the world, the Pan-German Empire 
and a permanent defensive confederation of all the nations 
which Germany failed to conquer. Any nation that failed 
to seek security within this confederation would be an easy 
prey to the triumphant military machine in central Europe. 
If the Allies win and fail to use their victory aright there 
will be four or five independent sovereignties, each with its 
attendant satellites of little nations. If the Allies are wise 
they will pool their sovereignties into a common federation 
arising from the present Entente, which already includes, 
as President Wilson points out, four-fifths of the world. 
After the defeat of Germany there can arise no serious op- 
ponent to such a world league and there will therefore be 
but one great power on the planet. But nationality will still 
exist. By sacrificing sovereignty the small nations and the 
large as well will obtain eternal freedom and security 








WHY NOT? 


HY read Shakespeare? Because he “hits it off.” 
We picked up the Second Part of “King Henry 
the Fourth” and found, nine lines from the very 


start, Rumour “painted full of tongues” delivering himself 
thus: 


I speak of peace, while covert enmity, 

Under the smile of safety, wounds the world. 
And who but Rumour, who but only I, 

Make fearful musters and prepar’d defense, 
Whilst the big year, swol’n with some other griefs, 
Is thought with child by the stern tyrant war, 
And no such matter? 


So Rumour lulls the ostrich pacifist to neglectful slumber 
and rouses the guineafowl militarist to empty clamor. 

But Shakespeare said it better. 

Why not read Shakespeare? He does hit it off. 








DIRECT ACTION IN AUSTRALIA 


OT many years ago Australia was being held up for 
our admiration and emulation as “a country with- 


out strikes.” By compulsory arbitration, compulsory 
unionization, state regulation, and government ownership 
of public utilities it was said to have solved the labor ques- 
tion. The labor unions became the labor party and the labor 
party became the government in most of the states and in 
the commonwealth. The labor governments proved to be at 
least as good as any other and many of their measurcs are 
admirable and worthy of adoption elsewhere. But in stop- 
ping strikes and reducing unrest Australia seems no more 
successful than the rest of the world. Compulsory arbitra- 
tion turned out to be compulsory for only one side. When it 
meant raising wages or shortening hours it was effective, 
but if a decision of the labor court or arbitration board 
went in favor of the employer a little sabotage or slacking 
would soon make him sorry he had appealed and _ willing 
to concede the point. The chief difficulty has been the con- 
tinuous reduction in the amount of work accomplished both 
in public and private establishments. This was due in part 
to the natural laziness of mankind, but more to the de- 
liberate policy of making more jobs. 

Finally, the reduction of output became so alarming that 
the Government officials began to study American manage- 
ment methods to see if there were not some ways by which 
the services could be made more efficient without making 
individual labor any more arduous. But greater efficiency 
was just what a dominant faction of the Australian union 
men did not want. They dreaded nothing so much as a 
stop-watch. The introduction of the harmless necessary 
time-cards to keep track of job work in the Govern- 
ment railroad shops precipitated a strike which tied up 
the traffic of the country and put a stop to the most 


essential industries. All the elaborate machinery for delay, 
consideration, conciliation, arbitration and maintenance 
of services broke down immediately and strikes and 
boycotts spread without authority or warning. When a rail- 
road was declared “black” any goods or persons coming on 
it became thereby blackened. Any railroad connecting with 
it was also considered “black.” Since coal was “black” every- 
thing conveyed by it or cooked by it became “black” also. 
The butcher, the baker and the candlestick-maker—or to 
put it in modern terms, the Government abattoirs, bakeries 
and electric plants—were put out of action. At Townsville 
the strikers notified the merchants that if they refused 
credit to any of their present customers they would be de- 
clared “black.” To call a person “black” is equivalent 
to a decree of excommunication in medieval times and 
nobody can house him, feed him or sell him anything 
without risk of sharing in his ostracism. The extent 
of this reign of terror can be best shown by a quotation 
from the proclamation of Premier Hughes of the Australian 
Commonwealth, who was one of the organizers of the Labor 
party and first placed in power by their votes: 

The outrageous action of the seamen and wharf-laborers in 
striking without a moment's notice, and so, by refusing to sail 


and handle cargo, holding the country up, cannot and will not 
be tolerated. 


The Empire looks to us to do our duty, to send men, food and 
other products across the ocean. Yet, at the bidding of a handful 
of irresponsible men, dominated by wild extremists and the secret 
agents of Germany. transports and even hospital ships cannot be 
coaled. Vessels awaiting cargoes of wheat and flour are empty. 

Today the men engaged in stacking wheat bought by Britain 
have been called out, and in consequence many hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds worth of this, the veritable staff of life, for 
Britain and for our own soldiers is now exposed to the rain. 

As a culminating point of their reckless and disloyal conduct. 
they have compelled the watchmen who guard the wheat stacks to 
abandon their posts, thus leaving millions of pounds worth of the 
most vital essential to victory at the mercy of the firestick of the 
1. W. W. 

Like everything else that goes wrong nowadays the 
Australian strike is laid to the Germans. Nothing, of course, 
could please Germany more than the demoralization of one 
of the most valiant of her adversaries and no doubt German 
agents, if such there be in Australia after they have been 
hunted down for three years, wouid willingly aid such a 
movement, yet we may well be skeptical of this easy ex- 
planation. The fact is that the volunteer system has worked 
badly in Australia, for in sending the best of her manhood, 
300,000 out of a population of 5,000,000, to Europe and Asia 
the country has been left defenseless against her most dan- 
gerous foes, her internal enemies. The most loyal and public- 
spirited young men have been sacrificed at Gallipoli and 
Lens, while the disloyal and selfish, the sneaks and the 
slackers, left among the remaining population have ob- 
tained a temporary ascendency in the labor movement which 
has hitherto for the most part been conducted in a decent 
and rational manner. 

But the leaders in the present agitation, tho they may aot 
be pro-German, are opposed to conscription and to the fur- 
ther participation of Australia in the war. They have, at 
any rate, no interest in the extension or maintenance of the 
British Empire and denounce kings with the same vigor as 
capitalists. The city, state and federal governments called 
for volunteers to keep up the supply of food and fuel. Thou- 
sands of farmers came in to handle coal and load vessels. 
College and grammar school boys went into the locomotive 
shops. Women were enrolled for all sorts of services. In 
spite of their lack of practise and skill some of these labor 
volunteers accomplished morc in two hours than the former 
employees were accustomed to do in eight. In this way the 
railroad and train service was kept up sufficiently to prevent 
starvation and some of the strikers have been induced to go 
back to work on condition of receiving their old places and 
being paid full wages for the time they were out on strike. 
But for a month Australian commerce and industry were 
seriously crippled and the trouble is by no means over. 





























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














The Secretary of Foreign 
And Now Affairs of the republic of 
Ecuador has sent a cable- 
gram to the national legation at Lima, 
the Peruvian capital, to the effect that 
Dr. Perl, the German Minister, will not 
be welcome in Ecuador. At present Dr. 
Perl is in Lima, having been accredited 
to both Peru and Ecuador by the Ger- 
man Government; but after Peru’s sev- 
erance of diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many he bethought himself of the 
smaller republic and attempted to trans- 
fer the legation to Quito, the Ecuador- 
ian capital. But the country which he 
had so long slighted, by spending the 
whole of his tenure of office in Lima, 
was no longer open to him. The action 
of Ecuador is interpreted as a sign of 
sympathy with the Entente Allies and 
as virtually an act of hostility to Ger- 
many. 

The Peruvian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs has telegraphed to Washington 
the reasons which impelled his nation 
to break with Germany. He explained 
that until the entrance of the United 
States into the Great War Peru had 
consistently maintained the duties of 
neutrality, but that the nation had lost 
no time in expressing full sympathy 


Ecuador 


with the war policy of this Government. . 


Since joint action of all the American 
republics, which Peru had favored, 
proved impossible, there was no imme- 
diate step taken to abandon formal neu- 
trality. But Peru was finally compelled 
to break off relations with Germany 
because of “an outrage for which it 
duly but vainly claimed appropriate 
reparation—the sinking of the vessel 
‘Lorton’ by a German submarine off 
the coast of Spain while the ship was 








THE GREAT WAR 


October 8—Sixteen British ships sunk 
in previous week. Ecuador refuses 
to receive German envoy. German 
attacks repulsed near Ypres. 

October 9—British take Poelcapelle. 
United States lets naval contracts. 

October 10—President proclaims food 
licensing system. New Russian min- 
istry assumes office. 

October 11—Great Britain cuts com- 
mercial cable communication with 
Holland. Lloyd George insists 
French must have Alsace-Lorraine. 

October 12—British gain in the direc- 
tion of Passchendaele. German Min- 
ister of Marine von Capelle resigns. 

October 13-—Germans land on islands 
in Gulf of Riga. $1,800,000,000 war 
budget for six months presented to 
Austrian Parliament. 


October 14—Kerensky appeals to Bal- 








tic fleet to defend Petrograd. Presi- 
dent Wilson designates October 24 
as Liberty Loan Day. 














plying between neutral ports engaged 
in a lawful trade without infringing 
even the German rules respecting closed 
zone unknown to international law.” 
All the Peruvian consuls in Germany 
have been recalled. 

Uruguay, unlike Peru, did not break 
with Germany on account of any spe- 
cific national injury. An Uruguayan 
diplomat in a recent interview openly 
admitted that the only cause of the 
severance of diplomatic relations was 
the general sympathy of the people for 
the cause of the Entente Allies. “As 
soon as my Government arrived at the 
conclusion that Germany was in the 
wrong in the war it became inevitable 
that we would break off diplomatic re- 
lations with the Kaiser’s Government.” 





He referred to the hospitable reception 
given to American warships on the oc- 
casion of a recent visit of courtesy as 
evidence of the good feeling existing 
between Uruguay and the United 
States. In no country of South Amer- 
ica has popular enthusiasm for the Pan- 
American policy of resistance to Ger- 
man maritime aggression been greater 
than in Uruguay. As soon as the Gov- 
ernment had acted, one hundred thou- 
sand persons assembled for a public 
demonstration at Montevideo, the capi- 
tal of the republic. The adhesion of 
Uruguay to the Allies is of real impor- 
tance because the republic is one of the 
great wheat producing regions of the 
continent and also does a large export 
trade in meat. Friendly diplomatic re- 
lations will make it easier to regulate 
the grain and meat exportation in the 
interest of the nations now fighting 
Germany. 


The outstanding event 
of the week on the 
eastern front was the 
landing of German troops on the Rus- 
sian islands of Oesel and Dagé. These 
two large islands lie in the eastern part 
of the Baltic, a short distance from the 
Russian mainland and between the Gulf 
of Riga and the Gulf of Finland. The 
German fleet silenced the land batteries 
protecting the islands and thus made 
possible the landing of detachments of 
the army. The incident is interesting to 
the student of military technique be- 
cause it is one of the few instances in 
the present war of the landing of an 
army on a defended enemy coast. As a 
rule overseas expeditions have been 
landed on friendly or neutral territory, 
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International Film 


THE WAY IT LOOKED IN PETROGRAD 


This extraordinary photograph, published by courtesy of the London Daily Mail, shows a scene in the Nevski Prospect during the Leninist rising in 
uly. A machine gun on the roof of the Public Library, in the background, is firing on the people in the street 
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FORWARD! 
k li i ediately east of Ypres indicates the position of the Allies in July. The 
ar. by A A — by the first week of October. The broken line shows the ground 
won in the attacks of October 4 and October 9. Notice that the ridge of high ground, indicated by 


shading, is now almost wholly in the possession of the British and the 


as whcn the British landed forces in 
France and at Salonica. The Germans 
seem to have encountered little diffi- 
culty in gaining a hold on the shores 
of Oesel and Dagé, and doubtless they 
would have made the attempt soon after 
the fall of Riga if the mutiny in the 
German fleet had not made the naval 
chiefs reluctant for a time to trust to 
a disaffected and unreliable branch of 
the service. 

With the islands once securely in the 
possession of the Germans, the situation 
of the Russians becomes very precari- 
ous. Should the Germans use them as 
bases for an invasion of the mainland, 
the presence of a hostile army in Es- 
thonia would compel the Russians to 
retire from their present line of defense 
along the Dvina to a new line much 
farther north and east. Should the Ger- 
mans use the islands as stepping stones 
for an invasion by way of Finland 
(which country could all too easily be 
seduced from its allegiance to Russia 
by a promise of complete independence), 
Petrograd will be menaced from the 
north. The Germans may decide to oc- 
cupy the Gulf of Finland with their 
navy and attack the Russian capital 
directly. In that case everything would 
depend upon the loyalty and discipline 
of the Russian navy and the garrison 
of Kronstadt, and recent events make 
it doubtful that much dependence :an 
be placed upon the sailors and garrison 
troops in the Baltic war zone. Even if 
the Germans refrain from more ambi- 
tious plans, their control of the Baltic 
islands will enable them to make air- 
plane raids on Petrograd from a dis- 
tance of only 240 miles and to bottle up 


Fren 


the Russian fleet in the Gulf of Fin- 
land, thus assuring complete German 
domination of the Baltic. 


The Russian 
situation may 
be briefly but 
not inaccurately summarized in the 
formula that national unity varies in- 
versely with military success. The early 
victories in Galicia were followed by a 
general collapse of the army and the 
demoralization of the whole political 
structure of the Republic, but the sub- 
sequent disasters enabled Kerensky to 
make himself virtual dictator and the 
present menace to Petrograd has made 
it possible for a coalition government 
to assume office in spite of the protests 
of the Bolsheviki. The Democratic Con- 
gress closed its sessions on October 7. 
Every moment that the Congress was 
in existence was one of anxiety for Pre- 
mier Kerensky, since the more radical 
delegates were openly hostile to his 
government, but he succeeded in gain- 
ing the two essential points for which 
he contended: that the ministry should 
include Constitutional Democrats as 
well as Socialists and that it should not 
be responsible to the new provisional 
Parliament. 

The Parliament, which is an out- 
growth of the Democratic Congress, 
altho it includes also a few representa- 
tives of parties less radical than those 
which composed the Congress, has re- 
ceived the official title of ‘‘Temporary 
Council of the Russian Republic.” It 
will have the right to debate legislation 
and to put questions to the ministry on 
their conduct of national affairs, but 


The Russian 
Provisional Parliament 


it will not be empowered to assume for 
itself the administration of the Govern- 
ment. There will be no legislative body 
with full governing powers until the 
general elections can be held for the 
Constituent Assembly. Plans are al- 
ready under way for this election and 
the Government has divided the army 
and navy into electoral districts so that 
they may share with the civilian popu- 
lation the privilege of choosing dele- 
gates. 


The Steam Roller 
in Flanders 


The British have 
not rested on their 
laurels. On the con- 
trary, they are pushing their ad- 
vantage in Flanders with an energy 
that betokens apprehension of the ap- 
proach of winter and the inevitable 
slowing up of the campaign. How 
much they hope to accomplish before 
cold weather is uncertain; they have 
already occupied almost the whole of 
the Passchendaele-Gheluvelt ridge and 
hammered into shapeless mud severa) 
miles of carefully constructed field 
fortifications. It seems, however, im- 
possible to expect any decisive victory 
in the west until next spring. The 
almost total paralysis of Russia and 
the consistently unfavorable weather 
conditions have robbed the Flanders 
campaign of half its effectiveness. A 
wet summer and a wet fall have made 
the country east of Ypres an almost 
impassable bog. To the Germans the 
bad weather is of less consequence 
since their inferiority in numbers and 


‘artillery power compels them in any 


case to remain on the defensive. Many 
German attacks have been made on the 
British positions, but they have been 
small and local in scope; never amount- 
ing to a sustained offensive. 

Early in the morning on October 9 
the British and French made a com- 
bined attack northeast of Ypres. The 
British pushed forward for about a 
mile, occupying the village of Poel- 
capelle, while the French _ reached 
Houtholst wood. In one place the Ger- 
mans were caught by surprize, not be- 
lieving that any attack could be made 
in such stormy weather. The soldiers 
had to advance thru a driving rain 
with streamlets overflowing their 
banks and converting the battlefield 
into a shallow lake. The shell holes, 
filled with rain water, were veritable 
man-traps. But in spite of every 
obstacle the attack was carried out in 
perfect form and its objectives fully 
gained. Over two thousand prisoners 
were taken and several pieces of ar- 
tillery. 

Three days later the attack was re- 
peated. Less ground was won, but the 
British lines were brought closer to 
Passchendaele. Nearly eight hundred 
Germans were taken prisoners. No 
immediate attempt was made by the 
Germans te regain their lost positions, 
the torrential rains discouraging both 
armies alike from assuming the of- 
fensive. The Germans admit that, 
altho fighting on the defensive, their 
losses during the last few weeks in 
Flanders have been greater than in 
the bloodiest battles of the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870. 
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The German Reichs- 
tag has for several 
Peace Prospects gays been considering 
the possibility of peace in the light of 
the Pope’s proposal, the German and 
Austro-Hungarian replies and Pres- 
ident Wilson’s answer. The issues of 
peace and war became subjects of con- 
troversy thru the activities of the Pan- 
Germans and their new political organ- 
ization, the Vaterland party. The So- 
cialist deputy Landsberg demanded 
that the Government state its attitude 
in regard to the imperialistic agita- 
tion of this party and accused chiefs 
of the army and navy of propagating 
Pan-German ideas among the soldiers 
and sailors. War Minister von Stein 
answered the Socialist charges, deny- 
ing that any political propaganda was 
permitted in the army but admitting 
that the authorities took care that the 
soldiers were “enlightened” as to the 
causes and conditions of the war. Sec- 
retary Helfferich of the Interior also 
attempted to justify the conduct of the 
Government, but he was howled down 
by the radicals. George Gothien, a 
Progressive member of the Reichstag, 
declared that the U-boat campaign 
had failed and that the German middle 
class was rapidly becoming impov- 
erished by the war. He demanded an 
early peace to save the economic life 
of the German nation. 

Dr. von Kiihlmann, the German 
Foreign Secretary, declared that the 
only important question which forbade 
an early peace was that of Alsace- 
Lorraine. He added: “There can be but 
one answer to the question, ‘Can Ger- 
many in any form make concessions 
with regard to Alsace-Lorraine?’ That 
answer is ‘No.’ So long as one German 
hand can hold a gun the integrity of 
the territory handed down to us as a 
glorious inheritance by our forefathers 
ean never be the object of negotiations 
or concessions.” Yet, in spite of these 
brave words, the Reichstag is consid- 
ering a new constitution for Alsace- 
Lorraine, which, while retaining it 
within the Empire, will confer an in- 
creased measure of home rule. If this 
is done it will certainly be a “conces- 
sion,” tho not, perhaps, adequate for 
the purchase of peace. Premier Lloyd- 
George at once retorted to the peace 
overtures of von Kiihlmann that Eng- 
land would support to the end the 
French determination to reconquer the 
lost provinces. 


Germans Debate 


It has just been 
learned thru debates 
in the Reichstag and 
the leakage of news thru neutral coun- 
tries that a serious mutiny took place 
on board several German warships dur- 
ing the first week of September. That 
the secret was kept so long from Ger- 
many’s enemies is a tribute to the effi- 
ciency of the censorship. Even now, all 
of the details of the outbreak are more 
or less uncertain. The crews of four 
battleships, the “Westfalen,” “Kaiser,” 
“Prinz Regent” and “Luitpold,” appear 
to have risen against their officers while 
the ships were in Wilhelmshaven harbor. 
The “Niirnberg” crew revolted during 


German Sailors 
Mutiny 


a cruise in the North Sea. None of these 
mutinies were successful; in each case 
the insurgent sailors were overpowered 
and punished. There have been several 
explanations of the conduct of the sail- 
ors: bad food, idleness, dislike of sub- 
marine service and pacifist propaganda. 

Vice Admiral von Capelle, the. Min- 
ister of Marine, declared: “It is unfor- 
tunately a sad fact that the Russian 
revolution turned the heads of some 
persons in our navy and introduced 
revolutionary ideas among them. Their 
insensate plan was to rccruit repre- 
sentatives on all the ships, to cause the 
crews to refuse to obey orders, to para- 
lyze the fleet and to force peace upon 
the country.” He alleged that one of the 
ringleaders of the mutiny had conferred 
with three members of the Reichstag, 
Dittman, Haase and Vogtherr, all of 
whom belong to the anti-war faction of 
the Socialist party. Naturally, this 
charge produced a storm in the Reichs- 
tag, the Socialists demanding proof 
and the conservative and imperialist 
parties demanding the punishment of 
the guilty. The three men accused of 
fomenting sedition indignantly denied 
the accusation. The press took up the 
debate and argued for and against the 
prosecution of the Socialists. Many op- 
poncnts of the Government charged 
that the ministry was making use of the 
naval mutiny to combat peace propa- 
ganda by bringing allegations of trea- 
sonable conduct against members of the 
Reichstag. Minister of Marine von 
Capelle has resigned in consequence of 
the criticism to which he was subjected 
by the Reichstag. 

The significance of the Wilhelms- 
haven outbreak is very great, since it 
is the first clear sign of a spirit of in- 
subordination and discontent in the mil- 
itary forces of the empire. Germany 


has had a fair share of riots and strikes 
during the stress of war, but these have 
always been limited to the civilian pop- 
ulation. There has hitherto been noth- 
ing in Germany like the revolutionary 
activity of the Russian army or the 
wholesale surrenders of the Slavic regi- 
ments of Austria-Hungary. It is true 
that on the western front many Ger- 
mans have yielded themselves willing 
prisoners, but this rarely took place be- 
fore discipline had been broken down 
by prolonged artillery fire. 


The Unspeakable Information from 
Turk the Caucasus tells 


of wholesale mas- 
sacres of the Arabs in Asia Minor car- 
ried out by Turkish officials. Among 
the victims were members of the Ara- 
bian committee working in Paris before 
the war. During the war many of them 
returned to the Ottoman Empire and 
were g:ven civil or military posts, but 
they were recently arrested and hanged 
on suspicion of disloyalty. The Turkish 
anger against the Arabs is very easy to 
understand, for a large part of Arabia 
has been in open revolt against Turk- 
ish sovereignty for months past and in 
active codperation with the British 
forces. 

Since the entrance of Greece into the 
war on the side of the Entente Allies 
the Turks have commenced the destruc- 
tion of the Greek settlements in Asia 
Minor. It is estimated that no less than 
700,000 Greeks have been driven from 
their homes. As yet the number 
of Greeks killed is not so great as the 
number of Armenians and Syrians vic- 
timized by the Turks, but deportation 
is usually followed by massacre in Ot- 
toman lands, and several Greek towns 
have already been wiped out by fire 
and sword. American missionaries who 

















Paul Thompson 


THE LIBERTY BANK 
You can trust New York to find a new device for interesting people in the Liberty Loan. The 
National League for Woman's Service erected this replica of the Sub-Treasury Building in Madison 
Square, opened it with appropriate cerémonies and took in $10,000 worth of bonds the first day 
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have recently returned from Armenia 
tell of German assistance to the Turks 
in carrying out their program of de- 
portation. It is apparently the Turkish 
policy to solve the question of nation- 
alities in their realms by putting to 
death all Armenians, Syrians, Jews, 
Greeks and Arabs, so that only Otto- 
man Turks will be left to inhabit the 
land. The hope that the Greeks would 
remain neutral and the fact that the 
Arabs. were fellow Mohammedans may 
have postponed the massacre of those 
races till the present, but the policy of 
elimination now has unrestricted scope. 
It is not known whether Germany and 
Austria-Hungary have at any time pro- 
tested against these massacres or to 
what extent they have approved them. 


The British Govern- 
Dutch Cables ment has suspended all 

Under Ban commercial cable com- 
munication with The Netherlands. This 
restriction is believed to be due to the 
failure of the Dutch authorities to stop 
German traffic in Dutch waters in cer- 
tain materials useful for military pur- 
poses. The decision of the British au- 
thorities was not taken with the aim of 
punishing or coercing the Dutch, but 
as a precautionary measure to. make 
doubly certain that Germany will be 
cut off from indirect commercial rela- 
tions with Allied or neutral countries. 
Many Dutch ships are still detained in 
American harbors, having been refused 
license to import goods into The Neth- 
erlands from the United States so long 
as active trade in contraband of war 
continues between Holland and Ger- 
many. And now the British have added 
to their restriction on commodity ex- 
ports to the Dutch an embargo on com- 
mercial cablegrams. 


The most interesting fea- 
A Slacker ture of the new federal 

Tax budget of Australia is 
the income tax on unenlisted bach- 
elors. Every Australian man without 
wife or children, who is between the 
ages of 21 and 45, must pay to the 
Commonwealth of Australia ten per 
cent of his taxable income in addition 
to all other taxes, unless, of course, he 
is serving in the army. This tax is ex- 
pected to bring in £500,000 ($2,500,- 
000) during the next ten .months, 
which will be used for the repatriation 
of soldiers. The new war profits tax 
will raise about twice this sum, and 
the regular land and income taxes are 
expected to yield £9,500,000 ($47,- 
500,000). These sums seem very small 
after the enormous war expenditures 
assumed by the United States, but to 
them must be added heavy state taxes, 
indirect taxes and large war loans. 
Thus far in the war Australia has spent 
£26,000,000 out of revenue ($130,000,- 
000) and raised £189,000,000 by loan 
($945,000,000). 

The income tax on unenlisted bach- 
elors must not be confused with a pay- 
ment of bounties to substitutes by 
those wishing to avoid military service, 
such as was permitted under the draft 
law during the American Civil War. 
No Australian has been drafted for 
foreign service. The laws of the Com- 

















Press Illustrating 
A DRINKING BAG 

The tin pail is becoming as obsolete in the army 
as the old oaken bucket. The soldier of today 
drinks out of a canvas bag. It collapses and 
packs easily and it has a filter attachment, too 
monwealth provide for universal mil- 
itary training, but the proposal to 
make foreign service compulsory dur- 
ing the, war was defeated by a small 
majority of negative votes when sub- 
mitted to the people on referendum. 
The Commonwealth Government is not 
unwilling to introduce the draft, but 
it has not ventured to do so in view of 
the adverse verdict given by the people. 
Apparently the new tax is designed to 
put a certain amount of pressure upon 
those reluctant to enlist as well as to 
distribute more equitably the burdens 
of war. Australia, like Canada, has 
raised by the volunteer system large 
armies which have done their full share 
in the work of the war, but in both 
countries a seditious minority has made 
it difficult to put the full force of the 
nation into the struggle. Canada’s diffi- 
culty is national; the hostility of a part 
of the French-speaking population to 
the Dominion Government. Australia’s 
difficulty is chiefly economic; the hos- 
tility of the more radical labor unions 
to the war and their desire to take ad- 
vantage of the national emergency to 
carry on “the class war.” Large sec- 
tions of the country have been paral- 
yzed by a series of strikes which ex- 
tended even to public employees, and 
seem designed less to gain particular 
points of controversy than to strike a 
blow at “the capitalist system” and 
hamper the prosecution of the war. 


Secretary of State 
Lansing has again 
made public evidence 
of German plots undertaken in the 
United States while we were yet a 
neutral nation. The incriminating evi- 
dence consists of two cablegrams from 
Foreign Secretary Zimmermann to 
Ambassador von Bernstorff and one 
cablegram in reply. The first, dated in 
January, 1916, announced that the 


Lansing Makes 
New Charges 


Germany army authorities desired “en 
ergetic action in regard to propose 
destruction of the Canadian Pacifi. 
Railway at several points, with a vie, 
to complete and protracted interruptio 
of traffic.” The second, sent later in th: 
month, mentioned Joseph McGarrity 
John Keating and Jeremiah O’Leary a 
men who would furnish information a 
to “persons suitable for carrying 01 
sabotage in the United States and Can 
ada.” Sabotage (i. e., secret destruc 
tion of factory equipment or products) 
was especially recommended for muni 


tions factories. Certain precaution: 
were mentioned in the cablegram 
“Railway embankments and bridge: 


must not be touched. Embassy mus 
in no circumstances be compromised 
Similar precautions must be taken in 
regard to Irish German-American 
propaganda.” Jeremiah O’Leary, who 
has been one of the most conspicuous 
pro-German agitators in America, was 
described by the German Foreign Of- 
fice as “reliable but not always dis- 
creet.” Count  Bernstorff’s message 
discussed the prospects of “a vigorous 
campaign to secure a majority in both 
houses of Congress favorable to Ger- 
many.” 

Two of the men mentioned in the 
cablegrams, Jeremiah O’Leary and Dr. 
Hale, deny that they had connection 
with the intrigues of the German dip- 
lomatic service. O’Leary’s previous rec- 
ord was such, however, that it is not 
surprizing that the German Govern- 
ment recommended him as a _ useful 
tool. It will be remembered that during 
the Presidential campaign of last year 
O’Leary sent a telegram to President 
Wilson berating him for his “pro-Eng- 
lish” foreign policy and received the 
prompt reply, “I would feel deeply. 
mortified to have you or anybody like 
you vote for me.” Ambassador von 
Bernstorff has already been proved 
guilty, by earlier revelations, of aiding 
the French traitor Bolo Pasha and of 
organizing public sentiment to influ- 
ence Congress in favor of Germany, 
using for the purpose an ample cor- 
ruption fund, but the present evidence 
furnished by Secretary Lansing con- 
victs him also of promoting the de- 
struction of property in a country to 
which he was an accredited representa- 
tive and which had given him every 
diplomatic courtesy and hospitality. 


Food License Acting under the 
Sten Senshient authority given him 

by the terms of the 
Food Control Act, President Wilson has 
proclaimed the system which will gov- 
ern the manufacture, storage, impor- 
tation and distribution of essential 
foodstuffs. Persons, firms, corporations 
and associations operating cold storage 
warehouses or grain elevators . and 
warehouses, or engaged in importing, 
manufacturing or distributing such 
staples as grain, flour, vegetable oils, 
fats, meats, fish, poultry, milk and 
dairy products, canned vegetables, dried 
fruits and sugar, are required to ob- 
tain licenses from the Food Adminis- 
tration License Division at Washing- 
ton. Those who fail to obtain licenses 
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before November first are forbidden to 
carry on the businesses specified in the 
proclamation. Certain exceptions, how- 
ever, are allowed. Operators of grain 
elevators and warehouses and sugar 
manufacturers are exempted if they 
have already been licensed. Retailers 
whose gross sales do not exceed $100,- 
000 a year, common carriers, farmers, 
fishermen; dealers on an exchange or 
board of trade, and millers, canners, 
packers, poultrymen and others the ex- 
tent of whose business does not exceed 
a stated minimum are also exempt. In 
effect, the licensing regulation applies 
only to the middlemen who do business 
on a large scale. Those who come 
within the terms of the proclamation 
and fail to observe the license require- 
ment are liable to fine and imprison- 
ment. The purpose of the license sys- 
tem is to direct food distribution and 
render easy the detection of specula- 
tion, unreasonable prices and hoarding. 
Dealers are required to furnish the 
agents of the Food Administration with 
all information necessary to facilitate 
their work of inspection and direction. 


One of the subjects 
which will engage the 
attention of Congress 
during the coming session will be that 
of Federal control of the manufacture 
and sale of news print paper. In a reso- 
lution introduced by Senator Smith, of 
Arizona,’ and approved by the Senate 
Printing Committee it is urged “that 
all mills producing, and all agencies 
distributing, print paper and mechan- 
ical and chemical pulp in the United 
States be operated on Government ac- 
count, and that these products be 
pooled in the hands of a Government 
agency and equitably distributed at a 


Senators Urge 
Paper Control 


price based upon cost of production 
and distribution, plus a fair profit per 
ton.” Canada, which exports to the 
United States three-fourths of the print 
paper made within the Dominion, is in- 
vited to form a similar agency to co- 
operate with our Government. 

The report of the Senate committee 
cites evidence from the findings made 
by the Federal Trade Commission as 
to the conditions prevailing in the 
paper industry. Seven paper manufac- 
turers have already been indicted for 
violation of the Sherman Law in enter- 
ing into agreements to restrict the pa- 
per supply and maintain a high level of 
prices. The Federal Trade Commission 
has reported that at prevailing market 
prices newsprint will cost the publish- 
ers this year more than $105,000,000, 
and that $17,500,000 of this sum rep- 
resents net profits in excess of the 
profits exacted during the previous 
year. The Senate commission further 
pointed out that “if the price of paper 
is held so high that many newspapers 
cannot afford to continue publication, 
the information of the public will be 
curtailed. . . . The Government should 
do everything in its power to insure 
the preservation of the press, especially 
in a time like the present, when news- 
papers and periodicals are such a vital 
force in helping the cause of humanity 
against. military madness.” 


The L W. W. Asa result of the recent 
confiscation of the rec- 

Again ords of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, which were 
found to contain much incriminating 
evidence, William D. Haywood, the gen- 
eral secretary of the organization, and 
167 of his associates were arrested on 
charges of seditious conspiracy. So far 


as the evidence has been made public 
there has not been a direct connection 
between the I. W. W. and the agents 
of the German Government, altho one 
letter to Mr. Haywood boasted that 
““we have the good-will of the German 
people here and we feel that they are 
in sympathy with our cause.” An ar- 
ticle in the I. W. W. organ “Solidar- 
ity” speaks openly of their wish to 
have the power to “stop every train, 
ship, mine and mill, every food and 
supply train, every wheel of industry 
and thus paralyze the machinery of 
murder.” One circular advocates “a 
general strike of all men employed in 
the harvest fields and fruit orchards,” 
and a book on sabotage which was cir- 
culated suggested that in selecting men 
to injure the railroads the most skilled 
and experienced railroad men be chosen 
“who would by a single stroke disable 
and render useless for some days the 
materials necessary for the regular 
performance of the service and the 
movements of the trains.” 


Enlarging Secretary Daniels of the 
the Navy Navy has awarded con- 

tracts to five private ship- 
building companies for the construc- 
tion of $350,000,000 worth of destroy- 
crs, using for the purpose an emer- 
gency appropriation voted by Congress. 
The number of warships of all classcs 
the construction of which has been un- 
dertaken by the United States is now 
placed at 787. The total cost of the 
naval building program is estimated at 
no less than $1,150,400,000. This in- 
cludes not only the actual material and 
labor which goes into the making of 
the ships, but the purchase of sites, the 
building of shipyards and all the costly 
work of preparation. Private builders 
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AN OFFICIAL KITCHEN 


This army rolling kitchen, which was successfully used on the Mexican border, will probably become the standard means of feeding the American 
soldiers in France. One of its special features is the truck, which can be detached and used for ordinary transportation while the kitchen is in action 
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FOR OUR EIGHTY THOUSAND NEGRO 
TROOPS 
Emmett J. Scott, secretary of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, has been appointed as a special assistant 
to the Secretary of War to look after the interests 
of the Negro soldiers. Mr. Scott was private 
secretary to Booker T. Washington for eighteen 
years and was a member of the commission ap- 
pointed by President Taft to investigate condi- 
tions in Liberia 


were unable to take the risk of enlarg- 
ing their equipment sufficiently to han- 
dle the monster construction program 
and therefore the Navy had to pur- 
chase ground and build plants. The 
work will be pushed to completion as 
rapidly as possible, and by the time the 
new ships are built thousands of sail- 
ors, already in training, will be ready 
to operate them. 


a The Treasury Depart- 
ment has announced 

Rates Cut that the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance has reduced its 
rates on all American steamers and 
cargoes traversing the war zone from 
6% to 5 per cent. This reduction, it is 
stated, is made because of the corre- 
sponding decrease in risks. Insurance 
rates on Norwegian cargoes have been 
reduced from 8 to 7 per cent. Hitherto 
the alterations in war risk rates have 
all been in the same direction, upward, 
and the present “downward revision” 
is significant of the increasing success 
of the war against the U-boat. Thruout 
September and thus far in October 
shipping losses have been much lower 
than during any previous month since 
the beginning of the unrestricted sub- 
marine campaign. 

During the week which ended ‘Octo- 
ber 7 fourteen British ships of more 
than 1600 tons each and two smaller 
shins were sunk by mine or submarine. 
This is not quite so good a record as 
that of the previous week, in which 
only eleven large vessels and two small 
ones were lost, but the week’s loss was 
so small that British shipyards were 
able to put more tonnage in commis- 
sion than the Germans were able to de- 
stroy. British authorities claim to have 
sunk more German submarines within 
the past three months than during any 
similar period in the past. Perhaps the 
most significant feature of the situa- 
tion is the slight extent to which com- 


merce has been impeded by the Ger- 
man blockade of the British coasts. 
The weekly arrivals and departures of 
vessels from British ports total more 
than five thousand, and, in fact, are 
more numerous at the present time 
than in March and April. The volume 
of imports in 1917 was not appreciably 
less than during the same months of 
1916. No one would deny that the in- 
cessant sinking of merchant ships is a 
very serious financial loss to the Allies 
and fu!l of menace for the future, but 
there has thus far been no food short- 
age or privation in France or England 
which can be directly traced to the op- 
eration of the German submarines, and 
no interruption in the transportation 
of men and munitions from the United 
States. 

An unfortunate incident of naval 
warfare was the recent firing on an 
Italian submarine by American gun- 
ners, who mistook it for a German 
U-boat. One officer and one enlisted 
man were killed. The American Gov- 
ernment sent a message of regret to 
the Italian Government, altho the fault 
for the accident seems to rest with the 
Italian vessel, which failed to answer 
the American signal. The British and 
the Germans have each lost a cruiser 
within the past few days. The British 
cruiser “Drake,” of 14,100 tons, was 
torpedoed off the Irish coast. The ma- 
jority of the ship’s company was saved, 
as the accident occurred close to shore. 


: -_,» The War Depart- 
Testing Soldiers ment seaemeee 
Minds that the _ long- 


planned system of psychological exam- 
inations of drafted men has now been 
started at four big cantonments, Camp 
Devens, Massachusetts; Camp Dix, New 
Jersey; Camp Lee, Virginia, and Camp 
Taylor, Kentucky. There are about 
160,000 men in these camps, and it is 
possible that no psychological experi- 
ment has ever before been carried out 
on so large a scale. The system of ex- 


amination used has already been tested 


out on some four thousand men in the 
regular army, officers’ training camps 
and naval stations. Plans were first 


worked out by a committee on the ex- 
amination of recruits of the American 
Psychological Association and the work 
was privately financed until the Gov- 
ernment was convinced of its useful- 
ness. Now the examinations are con- 
ducted under the authority of Surgeon 
General Gorgas. 


i Mayor Thomas B. Smith 
Politics and of Philadelphia has been 

Murder ound over by the grand 
jury on charges of conspiracy to mur- 
der and of misconduct in office. Police 
Lieutenant David Bennett; Isaac 
Deutsch, a politician whose fight for 
election in the fifth ward primary was 
the immediate occasion of the Phil- 
adelphia riot in September; certain 
members of the police force, and a 
number of “gunmen” imported from 
New York have also been held for 
trial Men even “higher up” than 
Mayor Smith have been mentioned in 
connection with the case. State Sena- 
tor Edwin H. Vare and his brother, 
Congressman William S. Vare, were 
named by witnesses as bchind the 
movement to import thugs into the fifth 
ward on primary election day. Senator 
Vare denied the charges’ brought 
against himself and his brother. James 
A. Carey, Deutsch’s rival in the pri- 
mary, testified that Mayor Smith had 
threatened to “go the limit” to defeat 
him and secure the election of Deutsch. 
Members of the police force told the 
court how they had been ordered to 
knock down and arrest agents of the 
Carey faction and to shut their eyes to 
any violence on the part of the Deutsch 
faction. Policemen who refused to con- - 
sent were transferred to other parts of 
the city for the day so that they could 
not interfere with the activities of the 
thugs. Some of the police even took an 
active part in assaulting or intimidat- 
ing citizens whose political affiliations 
were of the wrong sort. Mayor Smith 
refused to produce official .reports of 
the detective force now in his posses- 
sion on the ground that a defendant in 
a criminal case cannot be compelled to 
give evidence. This refusal made the 
Mayor subject to the additional charge 
of contempt of court. 
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HUMAN TANKS 


Not quite so picturesque as the knights of old but quite as well protected and rather freer in their 
movements are these Italian soldiers going forward to the attack c'ad in anti-machine gun armor 














PEACE WITH VICTORY 


BY WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


HE Allies are engaged in 

the greatest war of his- 

tory to secure permanent 

world peace. With twenty 
or more millions of men with 
the colors, with losses in dead, 
wounded and captured of more 
than twenty-five per cent, with 
debts piling mountain high and 
reaching many, many billions, 
they are fighting for a definite 
purpose, and that is the defeat 
of Gcrman militarism. If the 
Prussian military caste retains 
its powcr to control the military 
and foreign policy of Germany 
after this war, peace will not 
be permancnt, and war will be- 
gin again when the Chauvin- 
istic advisors of the Hohenzol- 
lern dynasty deem a conquest 
and victory possible. 

The Allies have made a stu- 
pendous effort and have strained 
their utmost capacity. Unready 
for the war, they have concen- 
trated their energy in prepara- 
tion. Ina thrce years’ struggle they have 
stopped the German advance. In this im- 
portant respect they have defeated the 
plan of Germany “in shining armor” to 
crush her encmics in their unreadiness. 
But the war has not been won. Germany 
is in possession of Be‘gium and part of 
northern France. She holds Serbia and 
Rumania, Poland and the Baltic prov- 
inces of Russia. Peace now, even tho it 
be made on the basis of the restoration 
of the status quo, “without indemnities 
and without annexations,” would be a 
failure to achieve the great purpose for 
which the Allics have made heart-rend- 
ing sacrifice. Armaments would continue 
for the ncxt war, and this war would 
have been fought in vain. The millions 
of lives lost and the hundreds of billions 
worth of the product of men’s labor 
would be wasted. 

He who proposes peace now, there- 
fore, cither does not see the stake 
for which the Allies are fighting, or 
wishes the Gcrman military autocracy 
still to control the destinies of all 
of us as to peace or war. Those who 
favor permanent world peace must op- 
rose with might and main the proposals 
for peace at this juncture in the war, 
whcther made in socialistic councils, in 
pro-German conferences or by Pope 
Benedict. That the pontiff of the great- 
est Christian Church should wish to 
bring to an end a war in which millions 
of its communion are on both sides is 
to be expectcd. That he should preserve 
a difficult neutrality is also natural. 
That his high purpose is to save the 
world from further suffering goes with- 
out saying. But the present is not the 
opportunity of an intervening peace 
maker who must assume that compro- 
mise is possible. The Allies are fighting 
for a principle, the maintenance of 
which affects the future of civilization. 
If they do not achieve it, they have sac- 
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“Until a victorious result gives security that the world 
shall not again be drenched in blood, there will be no peace” 


rificed the flowcr of their youth, and 
mortgaged their future for a century, 
and all for nothing. This is not a war 
in which the stake is territory or the 
sphere of influence of one nation over 
another. 


— Allies cannot concede peace un- 
til they conquer it. When they do 
so, it will be permanent. Otherwise 
they fail. There are wars like that be- 
tween Japan and Russia, in which 
President Roosevelt properly and suc- 
cessfully intervened to bring akout a 
peace and helped the parties to a set- 
tlement. The principle at stake and the 
power and territory were of such a 
character that a settlement might be 
made substantially permanent. But the 
present issue is like that in our Civil 
War, which was whether the Union 
was to be preserved and the cancer of 
slavery was to be cut out. Peace pro- 
posals to President Lincoln were quite 
as numerous as those of today, and 
were moved by quite as high motives. 
But there was ro compromise possible. 
Slavery and disunion either lost or won. 
So today the great moral object of the 
war must be achicved or defeated. 

Why, as citizens of the United 
States, and as citizens of the world 
anxious to promote peace, should we 
feel that any proposal of peace in the 
present situation would defeat perma- 
nent world peace, and should be op- 
posed with all the energy we can com- 
mand? The answer to this question must 
be found in the causes of this war and 
the revelations it has made of Ger- 
many’s purpose stripped of confusing 
pretense and naked for the whole world 
to see. 

Germany was long divided into little 
states, kingdoms, duchies and other 
forms of one man rule. She was the 
prey of political intrigue and manipu- 


laticn of other powers. All her 
well wishcrs hoped for and 
looked forward to her union. 
The Germans of yore had loved 
freedom. We Anglo-Saxons were 
Germans once and our repre- 


back to institutions found first 
in the forests of Germany. In 
the wars of the first Napoleon, 
Prussia and other German states 
were subjected to a great hu- 
miliation. The German youth re- 
belled, organized themselves into 
military reserves and_ finally 
contributed much to the defeat 
of the man whose lust for uni- 
versal power finds its countcr- 
part in the aim of the Hohen- 
zollerns of today. The Holy Al- 
liance, retaining the principle of 
the divine right of kings, and 
supporting it in all of Germany, 
left no opportunity for the free 
exercize of political power by 
these liberty loving German 
youths. In 1848, democratic revo- 
lutions occurred thruout Germany and 
in Austria, but they were suppressed 
Many of the leaders came to the United 
States and with their followers became 
our best adopted citizens. When our Civil 
War came on, their hatred of slavery 
led them to volunteer for their adopted 
country, and every battlefield of the 
war was wet with German blood. 


N Germany itself, however, the liberal 

element was not allowed to work out 
its hopes. It had looked to a united and 
liberal Germany with a government 
based on the representative system. It 
was not to be. Under the first William, 
with his Prime Minister Bismarck, who 
came to power in 1862, a definite plan 
was adopted of perfecting the already 
well disciplined Prussian army so that 
by “blood and iron” the unity of Ger- 
many should be achieved. The whole 
Prussian nation was made into an 
army and it scon became a machine 
with a power of conquest equaled by 
no other. The cynical, unscrupulous but 
effective diplomacy of Bismarck first 
united Prussia with Austria to deprive 
Denmark of Schleswig-Holstein by 
force, then sccurcd a quarrel with Aus- 
tria over the spoils, and in the six 
wecks’ war of 1866 dcprived Austria of 
all German influence by humiliating de- 
feat. After this war, several German 
states were annexed forcibly to Prussia 
and offensive and defensive alliances 
were made with others. Then in 1870 
the occasion was seized, when it was 
known that France was not prepared, 
to strike. France was beaten, and 
Alsace and Lorraine were taken from 
her. The German Empire was estab- 
lished with a Prussian King at its head. 
France was made to pay an indemnity 
of one billion dollars, with which the 
military machine of Germany was 
strengthened [Continued on page 156 
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WAITING LION—WHEN WILL “DER TAG” DAWN? 


WILL THE GERMAN FLEET COME OUT? 


NY one who can find out from 
the contradictory reports of 
the submarine situation around 
the British islands what the 

German U-boats are really accomplish- 
ing is a worthy object for congratula- 
tion. On the one hand, we are told by 
Mr. Lloyd George that as a menace to 
the food supply they are a failure, and 
on the other we are officially assured 
that the British tonnage losses will be- 
come perilous, if, in order to make them 
good, we do not at once speed up our 
ship-building to a total of more than 
six million tons a year. Admiral Jelli- 
coe, who, since he speaks from a mili- 
tary viewpoint, is more definite and 
less extreme, says that the Germans 
“have not mastered us, but, on the 
other hand, we have not mastered the 
submarine. We have not discovered the 
effective antidote. But we have reduced 
the losses of merchant shipping.” Then 
he finally concludes that while Ger- 
many will hold out as long as there is 
the faintest hope of the success of the 
submarine warfare, “once its failure is 
demonstrated the German people, what- 
ever may be the case with the Ger- 
man Government, will recognize that 
defeat stares them in the face.” The 
question then is, Are present conditions 
such as to indicate that this recogni- 
tion is imminent? 

Without perplexing ourselves over 
the weekly reports of ships over and 
ships under 1600 tons which have fallen 
victims to the U-boats’ prowess, there 
are certain recent happenings and 
probabilities which in the present con- 
nection are significant. Thus we have 
transported and are _ transporting 
across the Atlantic thousands of 
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armed men and vast quantities of sup- 
plies under convoy conditions more 
difficult than have ever before been 
known. Altho the danger zones still 
exist and are infested by the most 
formidable submarines of the German 
navy, not a ship convoying or con- 
voyed has, so far, been sunk nor a man 
lost. Furthermore less and less is heard 
of merchant vessels being destroyed by 
gun-fire from submarines on the sur- 
face, and the attacks then necessarily 
delivered by torpedo seem to be steadi- 
ly losing in effectiveness. This is partly 
due to such brilliantly skilful handling 
of the destroyers by our younger naval 
officers that this type of swift gun- 
boat has revealed hitherto unheard of 
capacities in maneuvering and offense; 
partly to the successful use of under- 
water bombs which after being set to 
explode at a certain depth can be 
thrown overboard to burst in fatal 
proximity to the submerged U-boat; 
partly to the arming of the convoyed 
ships and the provision of trained crews 
for their guns; partly to the navy’s 
drill and instruction of the transport 
captains which make them keep their 
ships in definite relative positions, 
steer zigzag courses while still pro- 
gressing in the desired resultant direc- 
tion and execute simple but precise 
evolutions in certain emergencies; and 
so on through a variety of expedients 
all contributing to a conviction on the 
part of German submarine commanders 
that the vicinity of our troop ships is 
not a place in which to linger, and 
still less one where appearance on the 
surface—even to the extent of showing 


only a periscope—is at all prudent. 
But beyond this the German torpedo 
marksmanship is getting distinctly 
poor. Every report that is published 
tells of torpedo wakes crossing the 
ship’s path ahead or astern of her. Tor- 
pedoes which do not hit their target 
hurt nobody but the side which pro- 
jects them. Perhaps it is because it 
takes considerable time to build a tor- 
pedo, which is full of delicate and com- 
plicated machinery and costs several 
thousand dollars, that the Germans are 
apparently not expending them with 
the reckless freedom with which they 
started. 

Now, whether they are running 
out of torpedoes, or whether’ they 
are not able to construct them rapidly 
enough to keep pace with their sub- 
marine building, or whether those which 
they are making are falling off in 
speed and directability by reason of 
hasty and hence inferior construction, 
it is needless to inquire in view of the 
deductions to be drawn from all the 
cxisting circumstances. And that is that 
altho no specific means capable, as 
Admiral Jellicoe says, of mastering 
the submarine has yet been made pub- 
lic, the latter can no longer be regarded 
as a decisive factor in the determina- 
tion of the war. And this, by the way, 
is being openly and publicly said by 
German politicians who, so far as they 
dare, are advocating the putting of an 
end to further dependence upon them. 

There is, however, a wide gap be- 
tween an admission of this sort and 
an acknowledgment of defeat, no mat- 
ter how much the trumpeting at the 
beginning of ithe ruthlessness staked 
the outcome [Continued on page 152. 














“ GHOSTS AND THE TIME 


BY ARTHUR RUSSELL TAYLOR 


HE Reverend Justin Hunt stood 

beside his wife’s bed at 3:15 

a. m. “There’s a strange, blind 

thing,” he said, “roaming about 
this house. It came upstairs ahead of 
me just now and went into the study. 
I’m not afraid of it, but”—his language 
was as unclerical as the bath-robe he 
was wearing—“I’d like to know what 
the devil it is.” 

The non-neurotic lady in the bed had 
waked at the creaking of the stairs 
and had called her husband’s name, 
with this sequel. 

“Mercy, Justin!” she said, “what do 

you mean? Get yourself together— 
come, be sane.” 
' “T am together, all right,” he an- 
swered. “I fell awake a couple of hours 
back—maybe it was the spaghetti, I 
don’t know—and went to mulling over 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s book, ‘Raymond,’ in 
the sitting-room. Wait—I wasn’t read- 
ing the seance part at all, but the 
mighty good stuff at the end, the ‘Life 
and Death’—I think it ought to be all 
of the book, and the rest chucked— 
and then—” 

“Well?” 

“Well, then this strange, blind thing 
began to get into the game—began to 
grow up around me. I just wasn’t alone 
—felt in my bones I wasn’t alone. I 
picked up Life and read Mr. Mar- 
tin’s editorials—well, it was _ there. 
Then I went and brewed some coffee, 
and it was there—in the kitchen. I’m 
not an ass, Marie, and I don’t- see 
things at night—you know that.” 

“Did you see this?” 

“Certainly not; more, and a lot more. 
Felt it-—felt it in my bones, as I said, 
and to my boots. Heavens, 'the feel of 
it! It was with me all the way upstairs 
—up to the time you spoke, and then 
it seemed to crack and go through the 
study door.” 

“Well, I’m not going to divorce you,” 
said the lady, “but we’re not going to 
have any more spaghetti at night. Why 
do you call it blind?” 


**T give you my word I don’t know,” 
said the Reverend Justin. “I just 
have to. See here, Marie, you must know 
I’m pretty well wrenched, or I’d never 
tell you this. Don’t chaff—in God’s 
name, don’t chaff! I’ve just met—and 
I don’t care whether it’s outer or inner 
—something horribly uncanny, some- 
thing outside of life which oughtn’t to 
get at life—which beats life down if it 
does. I’m not afraid of it—only horri- 
fied—and I’ll prove it!” 

He was gone from the bedside, and 
in thirty seconds there was a heavy 
fall on the floor of the study. 

His physician allowed him to leave 
his bed in ten days, giving a six- 
syllabled name to what had brought 
him there, and then, uttering the single 
word “Rest,” withdrew. A devoted con- 
gregation provided for the rest, the 
clergyman kissed the non-neurotic lady 
good-vye, and exactly two weeks from 
the night of his collapse arrived in St. 


Augustine. He sat that evening, de- 
clericalized and with a distinct sense 
of freedom, in a wonderful hotel, 
watching the brilliant parade of laces 
and diamonds, and noting the dog-like 
convoy of heavy beeves in evening 
clothes who paid the bills. The man in 
the chair at his left spoke startlingly 
to his thought. 

“Chewing-gum dukes and breakfast- 
food barons,” he said. “Rings in their 
noses, poor devils. They do feed, tho. 
Look at their paunches.” 

“Not much soul, certainly,” replied 
the Reverend Justin. 

“Pardon me,” said the man in the 
chair on the right, cutting in, “you 
have to use words, of course, but I 
wouldn’t use that word. It isn’t ‘soul’ 
that’s lacking—it’s just ‘that these 
chaps aren’t really live animals. I sup- 
pose that is what you mean. ‘Soul’ is 
just reacting to something more than 
cocktails and bills-of-fare—being a live 
animal. Hold on to. that, and you’re all 
right, but you have to look out not to 
tangle it up with—oh, well, things 
above living and superstitious things.” 

“If you don’t tangle it up with 
things above living—” began the cler- 
gyman. 

“Then you are safe from such melan- 
choly moonshine as has come recently 
from Sir Oliver Lodge. Have you seen 
his last book? And what do you think 
of a mind like his condescending to 
tipping tables and mediums and all the 
rest of it?” 


fp mention semed to block reply 
with the Reverend Justin. The man 
at the left who had been industriously 
smoking pointed across the lobby. 

“You see that little shrimp over 
there by the cigar-stand?”’ he enquired. 
“Well, I’ve seen him around here, look- 
ing kind of lost and lonely and gener- 
ally half-baked, for two or three days. 
Yesterday I made up to him—looked 
as if he needed it—but didn’t get any 
come-back. Acted brain-scared. Some- 
body says to me afterward, ‘Heavens, 
he’s a first family of Philadelphia!’ 
Seemed to think I ought to cash up to 
somebody for the privilege of speak- 
ing to him. Funny, wasn’t it?” 

“T wonder,” he went on, after an 
interval, “if you gentlemen would feel 
like taking a ride in the morning. A 
coon who drives one of these two- 
seated carriages you see everywhere 
was telling me about the Ponce de Leon 
Springs. He says old Ponce de Leon is 
buried out there and that folks ought 
to see it. Of course it would cost a lot 
less for three than for one. What do 
you say?” 

Mr. Hunt and the man on the right 
said yes, and the three gave each other 
their respective names. He on the left 
proclaimed himself Mr. Simon Bloggs, 
and readily added that he was a county 
sheriff from Michigan, making his first 
visit to the East. The gentleman who 
objected to “soul” produced cards read- 
ing “Ernest Douglas Henderson, 


M.D.” Mr. Hunt, uttering the mono- 
syllable which labeled him, added no 
more. 

A horse, supernaturally thin, in har- 
ness astonishingly smart, dragged the 
party toward the spring next day; and 
the very black driver interspersed ob- 
servations to his beast—addrest as 
“George”’—with comments on objects 
along the road. 


“*470U see ’at house, gen’lmen?” he 

asked, pointing to a forlorn shack. 
“Some murder theah, a couple yeahs 
ago. Woman cut off huh husband’s 
haid with an ax in the night—clean, 
plumb off. He’s been ha’ntin’ the house 
eveh since—screechin’ an’ carryin’ on 
ev’y night. Nobody won’t go nigh it 
afteh dark—it’s broke up the prayeh- 
meetin’ up heah at Shiloh Chu’ch, for 
the membehs won’t pass the place. 
Wash Simmons, forgittin’, come by one 
night about ten—and heah was that 
man standin’ by the gate, holdin’ his 
haid straight out in front of him in 
bofe hands, and the mouth a-yellin’. 
Wash ain’t speshually swift—not as a 
reg’lar rule—but he sho’ly got some 
speed on, that night.’ 

“This, you see,” said’ Dr. Henderson 
addressing Mr. Hunt, “is the kind of 
thing I meant when I spoke of ‘soul’ 
last night. It’s the’— 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Mr. Bloggs, giar- 
ing back at the haunted hut. “look at 
that face at the window!” 

They had scarcely turned to see, 
when George answered a tremendous 
cut by violently bolting forward. All 
held tight to the carriage, which 
lurched and swayed at high speed for 
a matter of two hundred yards. Then 
it came to a stop. 

“How we goin’ to git back is what 
I want to know,” said the driver with 
his teeth chattering. “You don’t tell 
me that hant has taken to day-time! 
I ain’t no ways anxious to go by theah. 
But how we goin’ to git back?” 


"te: around thru a field if you want 
to,” said Mr Bloggs. “We’ll drive 
George back there and hitch him, and 
then go thru that house. I’m not so 
darn sure what is in there—I sure 
never saw such a map as the one that 
grinned out of that window, no, never! 
—but I’m for going thru that house.” 

“I may as well say that I’ve poor 
nerves,” said Mr. Hunt. “That is really 
why I’m down here. Of course, it’s all 
physical, but I believe I’ll walk around 
with the driver.” 

“All right,” Mr. Bloggs replied. 
“That’s good sense. You do that, and 
leave tie house to me and the Doctor.” 

They found absolutely nothing, 
tho they searched every nook and 
corner of the wretched cabin. There 
was the feel that nothing living had 
been there for months, After ten min- 
utes they walked toward the road. “I’d 
like to know,” said the Doctor, “if a 
darkey who had never heard of the 
murder would [Continued on page 147 
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THE VALUE OF YOUR VOTE 


” 


wasted my vote,” a man said 

to me who had cast his bal- 

lot for the defeated candi- 

date at a recent election. 
He was wrong, entirely wrong; the 
only way, to waste one’s vote in the 
American democracy is not to cast it 
at all. It is then wasted, just as is the 
bullet which the soldier does not shoot. 
Yes, it is more completely wasted than 
is the unshot bullet, for the soldier may 
have another chance to discharge his 
gun, while the close of election day 
marks the end of that particular op- 
portunity to use the ballot. 

Every ballot counts and counts every 
time. It is the voice of that voter, on 
that occasion, and his voice has exactly 
equal volume and power with that of 
any other voter, President Wilson has 
just one vote, and it counts only as 
one. It is no larger, no heavier, no more 
efficient than the one vote of any other 
citizen of the republic. 

Presuming that fifty years is the av- 
erage life of the male citizen of the 
United States, it appears that he has 
had at least twenty-nine opportunities 
to have his voting voice heard upon 
equal terms with every other citizen. 
He has probably had seven occasions to 
vote for electors who were bound to 
express his choice for the presidency 
of the republic, and not less than four- 
teen times has he been permitted to help 
select a congressman to work with that 
president, while recently he has had the 
same relation to at least one senator. 
He has had from seven to ten occasions 
to directly express his preference for 
governor of his state and for those 
who will legislate for that state. Each 
year he has aided to select, unless he 
has wasted his vote by not casting it, 
the men who will govern his commu- 
nity, assess and collect the taxes which 
represent his financial participation in 
the government; and who will, even 
more to the point, spend his money to 
provide him with notable school facili- 
ties for his chi!dren, more or less satis- 
factory highways for his travel, and 
that protection of life and property 
which makes it practicable for him to 
go about in such safety that he utterly 
forgets what it might mean if he had 
individually to provide this protection. 

This citizen, if he lives in a populous 
community, has cther occasions to vote, 
and for officials of broader powers when 
he does vote; and they use the money 
collected from him to light the streets 
for him, to provide him with sewerage 
facilities and with many other safe- 
guards to his health. The spending of 
this money protects him, if he votes in- 
telligently, from the menace of conta- 
gious diseases, and provides for the safe- 
guarding of the milk he drinks, and of 
the very food he buys. Increasingly 
the hand of government—his hand of 
government, in the selection of which 
he had an equal voice with any other 
voter—is endeavoring to make life safe, 
comfortable and enjoyable for him and 
his family. 

This mutual service is provided, too, 
at an exceedingly low price—before the 
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Every soldier in a charge counts; so does 
every ballot in the box. Make your vote count 


war averaging, including public schools, 
less than twelve dollars per person per 
year in the United States. It is the 
cheapest service any man buys between 
the cradle and the grave, and costs less 
in America than anywhere else in the 
world. 


LL these things which I have men- 

tioned, and much more, the citizen 
controls by his vote. If all his fellow 
citizens wasted their votes by not cast- 
ing them, the fabric of the government 
would be torn, and disorder would en- 
sue, despite the provision that elected 
officials are to serve until their suc- 
cessors are elected. 

The security of the American repub- 
lic depends upon the voter, and upon 
each one individually. No one privileged 
to vote is exempt, unless upon military 
or diplomatic duty; no one is more es- 
sential or more important than another. 

Here, then, is a high privilege. It is 
likewise a high and a solemn duty. The 
value of my vote—who can compute it? 
War, peace; debt, confusion, anarchy; 
safety, prosperty, health; the protec- 
tion of my wife, the education of my 
children; incapable and wasteful, or 
wise and efficient government; yes, 
even life itself, depend upon my vote. 
I am a sovereign, either born to sov- 
ereign equality or achieving it by con- 
sent of my fellow citizens, and my vote 
sets me level with any other sovereign 
in this great land, and with equal 
powers and responsibilities. 

I have said that my friend did not 
waste his vote, even if he cast it for 
the defeated candidate. That is true. 
But he can do much worse than waste 
it; he can vote carelessly, or upon a 
wholly partizan basis, or for unworthy 
causes, or for men he does not know or 
believe to be capable. If he gets typhoid 
fever from drinking polluted Repub- 
lican water; if his baby’s milk is dis- 
case-laden thru the carelessness of 


Democratic inspectors; if his chil- 
dren are cheated of the best edu- 
cation in party-perverted schools: 
if the life of his automobile is 
shortened by bumping over partizan-let 
street paving, who is to blame but him- 
self, if he voted for what he got? 

I live in a city which has an assessed 
valuation of fifty millions of dollars. 
Five men are to be elected in November 
who will govern that city for two years. 
They are to be the directors of a cor- 
poration with a conservative capital of 
fifty millions of dollars, and they will 
collect from me and my associates a 
million of dollars before we get another 
vote at them. 

So I must ask myself, “If I owned 
this fifty million dollar city as my pri- 
vate estate, would I turn it over to 
these candidates to handle for me for 
two years?” 

Some of us are displeased with the 
Congress of the United States for what 
we think is its lack of business ca- 
pacity and patriotic promptness in this 
time of war. 

But how can such charges be true? 
We elected them, every single one of 
them, tho some hold-over senators were 
elected indirectly by us thru the legis- 
latures. They represent our votes; they 
are our selected voices in the Govern- 
ment. 

Yes, they fully represent our pitiful 
conception of the value of our votes. We 
voted upon a candidate’s desire rather 
than upon his deserving! We listened 
to the song of the partizan; we closed 
our eyes to the qualification of the 
man. 


T has been said that the wealth of 

the United States exceeds the incon- 
ceivable sum of two hundred and sixty 
billions of dollars. The men we elected 
are the working, paid directors of this 
vast corporation, which has a hundred 
millions of stockholders. Did I vote for 
a congressman upon his fitness for such 
a directorship? 

Congress determines what we will 
spend in this world war. It is said that 
at least eight billions of dollars will 
have been expended by the end of the 
first year. What expenditure is proceed- 
ing now? Every time the clock ticks one 
second, and every second in every hour, 
the elected directors of the corporation 
of the United States of America are 
spending twenty-four hundred dollars 
of money I or my heirs must help re- 
pay. That, at least, puts a value on my 
vote, nationally! 

In a few days men will vote again. 
By their ideas as to the value of their 
votes they will dim or keep bright the 
democracy for which alone the flower 
of our young manhood is going abroad 
to fight. My vote counts to make their 
sacrifice less effective, if I cast it in 
self-interest, in partizanship, in care- 
lessness. My vote counts to back them 
up at home, to help “make the world 
safe for democracy,” if I cast it as if 
in the visible presence of God. 

This is the value of my vote. What 
is the value of your vote? 
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FLOUNDERING IN THE 

FLANDERS MUD 
This British official photograph, 
taken on the western front, shows 
the sort of difficulties Haig’s troops 
are now contending with in the Yser. 
Campaign. Shrapnel above and. mud 
below are not a very happy combina- 
tion, but things will be even worse 
when the winter really sets in so the 
British are pushing forward with 
peculiar energy. They can’t complain 
quite as hard as they would like to 
of the mud because a good deal of 
it was made by their own artillery 
which hammered flat a good many 
miles of German field fortifications 
which had been constructed with pe- 
culiar diligence and care. The men 
in the picture are taking up bridging 
for the Yser River, a somewhat 
strenuous task when the ground you 
are walking on is almost as much 
in need of bridging as the river 
Press Illustrating 








WHEN IT ISN’T MUD IT’S 
RAIN 


The Highlander’s waterproof con- 
ceals his kilt but leaves enough tam 
and bare knee to make his national- 
ity perfectly obvious. These men are 
on their way behind the lines for a 
rest after the kind of work shown in 
in the picture above. The prospect of 
a@ few days on comparatively hard 
ground, and the cigarets, account for 
their very cheerful expressions. The 
country east of Ypres is none too 
dry at best and a summer and fall 
of almost continuous rain have made 
it into a bog which is very nearly 
impassable. The bad weather is a de- 
cided advantage to the Germans be- 
cause when you are on the defensive 
you merely have to sit in the mud, 
which is not nearly so hard as ad- 
vancing thru it. But, despite the diffi- 
culties, Haig’s troops are forging 
steadily ahead on the Flanders front 
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SAMMIES IN STEEL 


These American troops at a training camp near the French front have just received their shrapnel-proof helmets and are duly proud 
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THE UBIQUITOUS RED TRIANGLE 
Wherever the soldier goes, there goes the Y. M. C. A. 
This is a typical hut. There are others like it in every 
cantonment camp, in the big cities where troops embark, 
in Paris, ‘back of the front,” wherever our army goes 


THE FRENCH FOR Y. M. C. A. 


The location is Paris and the mural decorations are 
decidedly French, but the games on the tables are those 
the American soldier and sailor like to play and the 
magazines and newspapers come from home. There is 
an infinite variety in the architecture of the “huts” but 
the spirit of welcome is very much alike in them all 
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{ A GOOD SHOT 

Maybe billiards improves a _ soldier’s marksmanship 
anyway it improves his disposition. That is why this 
Y. M. OC. A. encourages it by furnishing its huts with 
tables which are always at the disposal of the man who 
wants a game. And there are concerts and “movies,” too 


PORTO RICO, TOO 
The Porto Ricans are the first of our colonials to take 
up the fight. Their troops are training hard and effect- 
ively, and spending their odd minutes in the Y. M. 0. A 
tents. The red triangle and the blue triangle of the Y. W. 
C. A. are becoming almost as well known as the Red Cross 
© Underwood & Underwood 
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PLAYING WITH 
FIRE 
The floats in New 
York’s Fire Preven- 
tion Day parade played 
with fire in a striking 
and impressive way. 
The warning on the 
three deadly bottles 
is just one example 








BE CAREFUL! 
The national conse- 
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FIRE STRIKES 
vention Day erery- , 
where, for October 9 ABLOW ar YOUR COUNTRY’S RESOURCES 
was very generally ob- a 

served thruout the 

country this year with 

demonstrations of all 

kinds, chiefly parades 
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3/ats OF OUR FIRES ARE CAUSED BY CARELESSNESS 

2,000 LIVES ARE LOST EACH YEAR. AND 6,000 PERSONS INJURED IN FIRES 
WE SPEND $415 A MINUTE FOR FIRE WASTE 

FIRE PREVENTION WOULD STOP THIS NEEDLESS DRAIN OF OUR RESOURCES 











STOP THE WASTE AND WIN THE WAR! 
Fire losses in the United States and Canada this year amounted to nearly $181,000.000, an absolutely unnecessary waste 
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Paul Thompson 
BEWARE OF RUBBISH! TEACH YOUR CHILDREN! 
Clean up the rubbish and have regular fire drills in your factories No one is too young to learn to count the cost of carelessness 




















IS PRICE FIXING POSSIBLE? 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAI 


HERE is not in the civilized 

world a warring or a neutral 

nation with a conscious, delib- 

erate intent to serve the inter- 
ests of its people that is not addressing 
itself to the challenge of price control, 
a challenge that has always defied na- 
tions even as in 301 A. D. when Diocle- 
tian failed in his attempt to fix the 
price of certain commodities. 

Economists have always maintained 
that it is impossible to solve this prob- 
lem. They have, generally, insisted that 
it is unsound to attempt to solve it, 
that all such attempts are foredoomed 
to failure. But it has been, and it is, 
characteristic of the genius of man to 
refuse to admit failure as foreordained 
if the general welfare of society is at 
stake. So nations go on trying, and 
with them now is the United States. 
We are attacking the problem anew, 
confident that we shall, perhaps by rea- 
son of the conditions of production, 
transportation and distribution preva- 
lent here, find a solution for it. 

Prices all over the world have risen, 
very rapidly. Here in America we all 
know how the price of steel soared, 
along with the price of copper, and with 
the price of a thousand other things. 
In Norway the price of coal attained 
the unprecedented figure of sixty dol- 
lars a ton. In Italy, Switzerland, 
France, Australia, South America, the 
price of foodstuffs has marched up and 
up. In China the purchasing power of 
gold is less because silver, which is the 
medium of exchange there, as a com- 
modity has rapidly increased in value. 

It is axiomatic that doubling the 
amount of currency and credit virtually 
doubles prices. Double the amount of 
money, or credit, in the scales and you 
must double the price of commodities to 
keep a balance. Or, to put it differently, 
if you double the amount of money in 
circulation in a segregated island, you 
lessen the value of money one-half, in 
theory at least; in other words, you 
double prices. It follows then that when 
nations have been obliged to issue great 
volumes of paper money such as they 
have issued in Europe and have ex- 
tended the use of credit as money to 
the appreciable extent to which it has 
been extended during the Great War, 
the inevitable consequence is an increase 
in the prices of commodities. 

Specifically, there are additional rea- 
sons for increases in prices. 

One of these reasons is an abnormal 
increase in the demand for certain com- 
modities. The war has consumed im- 
measurable quantities of materials; its 
destruction has been riding the world, 
seizing insatiably upon quantities of 
materials mountain huge that hereto- 
fore have gone to satisfy other and con- 
structive uses in the ordinary courses 
of trade. The demand for basic com- 
modities, for nearly all basic commodi- 
ties, has been tremendously increased. 
And, of course, there are physical lim- 
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itations in the production of these com- 
modities. It takes a year and a half to 
build a paper mill, for instance, and a 
new supply of raw material to produce 
paper. It takes eight months to a year 
to build a steel mill. It takes a year to 
grow wheat. But these physical limita- 
tions are forgotten if five men, or five 
nations, are intent, desperately, upon 
gaining possession of a certain com- 
modity that is limited in supply. Then 
the price is determined by the demand, 
that is, by the resultant bidding, and 
the usual relationship of selling price 
to cost is no longer the determinator of 
the price. 


N° only has the demand for most 
basic commodities grown far out of 
its customary relationship to supply, 
but world supply itself has been dimin- 
ished, principally by the fact that thirty 
millions of able-bodied men have been 
taken out of the processes of produc- 
tion and assigned, as it were, to the 
processes of destruction. Thus we have 
not only the negative factor of destruc- 
tion but also the negative factor of di- 
minished production. 

These two factors are operating, 
with the diminishing value of gold and 
the inordinate demand, steadily to in- 
crease prices. 

And there are, also, other lesser but 
perfectly sound economic reasons work- 
ing as inevitably as the laws of nature 
toward the steady increase of prices. 

Whenever in the history of the world 
this situation has in threatening meas- 
ure confronted any nation that has a 
conscious and deliberate intent to serve 
the interests of its people, leaders have 
tried to prevent the hardship that im- 
pended. They could not prevent the 
working out of economic law. Govern- 
ments themselves could not do that, but 
they could prevent in some degree the 


cupidity of any class of men from seiz- 
ing an exorbitant profit from situations 
which were the misfortune of society. 
Governments insisted, in other words, 
that inasmuch as the supply of essen- 
tial commodities was limited, therefore 
this supply must be conserved and dis- 
tributed to the benefit of the social 
whole, with values fair as measured by 
standards existing normally before the 
emergency. 


Toe earliest instances of attempted 
price fixing were biblical, I believe. It 
is a matter of record that in 301 A. D. 
the Emperor Diocletian attempted in 
Rome to fix the price of certain com- 
modities, along with the price of labor. 
Sixty years afterward the Emperor 
Julian attempted the same thing. Again, 
in the French Revolution, while the 
English fleet blockaded France, food- 
stuffs fell off in production, there was 
unusual demand, prices went up, and 
the French Government attempted to. 
establish prices and fixed the law of 
maximum which, after a brief trial, 
was suspended. Recently Germany has 
made the most cxtensive and most in- 
tensive effort, after careful preparation, 
to fix prices, with much less success 
than might generally be supposed. 
France also has attempted to fix prices 
since the war began. England was the 
last of the three to follow. Now we are 
attempting to solve the same baffling 
problem. 

On the administrative side our situa- 
tion briefly is this: 

The National Defense act, approved 
June 3, 1916, gives the President power 
to fix the price at which materials shall 
be taken for the use of the Government. 
There is some question as to whether 
his power extends to the materials to 
be used by the Allies, but the consensus 
of legal opinion is that the power does 
extend that far. 

Under the National Defense act, the 
Naval Appropriations act of March 4, 
this year, and the Deficiency Appropria- 
tions act of June 15, this year, the 
President undoubtedly has power to fix 
prices for the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment—a power he has from the 
start freely exercized, notably thru the 
Secretaries of War and of the Navy in 
getting an immediate supply of coal. 

The only legislation which has been 
passed affecting the prices of the com- 
modities which the general public buy 
is the Lever act, or Food bill, which 
gives the President power to fix the 
price of wheat, coal, foods, feeds, fuel, 
fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients, 
tools, utensils, implements, machinery 
and equipment necessary for the actual 
production of foods, feeds, fuel. 

The Pomerene bill, to fix the public 
price of steel, which has already been 
accomplished tentatively by voluntary 
agreement of the producers, and of 
other commodities, is now pending. It 
is urged that [Continued on page 149 
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THE PROPORTIONAL MANAGER 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT IN MAKING ONE CITY GOVERNMENT SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY 


SHTABULA, Ohio, has the dis- 
tinction of being the first city 
on this continent to adopt pro- 
portional representation, there- 

by securing a form of government that 
provides a greater degree of real de- 
mocracy than any other plan so far 
adopted. The success of this form of 
municipal government, which will prob- 
ably come to be known as the propor- 
tional-manager plan, should not be 
without interest at this time, when the 
people of our country are being called 
upon to make great sacrifices in order 
that the world may be made safe for 
democracy. 

This plan, under which Ashtabula 
has been operating since January 1, 
1916, is similar to the ordinary com- 
mission-manager form, but differs from 
it in one important particular: instead 
of having a small commission of three 
or five men elected by the ordinary 
at-large method, its council, or policy 
determining body, has a sufficient num- 
ber of members to represent fairly all 
the principal voting elements in the 
community, and these are elected by a 
system of proportional-representation 
which gives representation to each of 
these groups in almost exact proportion 
to its voting strength. This is done by 
allowing one-seventh of those voting to 
elect one member; that is where seven 
are to be elected, as was the case in 
Ashtabula. The system of election by 
which this is accomplished appears 
quite complicated, but experience 
proved that it can be readily carried 
out. 


AS the result of numerous wet and dry 
contests, the people of Ashtabula 
are divided pretty evenly into two main 
groups: the “Wets,” or liberals, and 
the “‘Drys.” There is also a small group 
of Socialist voters comprising about 
one-seventh of the whole. When the 
votes were counted it was found that 
three liberals, three drys, and one 
Socialist had been elected. Several of 
the successful candidates, the 
majority of whom were busi- 
ness and professional men, had 
first been nominated—nomina- 
tion being by petition only—by 
some smaller element of voters \| 
and later adopted by one of the 
main groups. As a result prac- 
tically every voting element of 
importance in the city is repre- 
sented in this council. The vari- 
ous sections of the city are also 
represented very fairly, altho 
the proportional plan is an 
election-at-large. 

It was predicted by those who 
opposed’ this method of election 
that a council composed of ‘rep- 
resentatives of the different and 
opposing elements of the com- 
munity would hardly be able to 
agree on any policy. There was 
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BY WILLIAM E. BOYNTON 


some trouble and delay in appointing a 
city manager owing largely to the pop- 
ular demand for a “home” man for that 
position, but after the question was 
settled by the appointment of J. W. 
Prine, the representative council 
worked together for the best interests 
of the city as harmoniously as could 
be desired. 

Mr. Prine had been the local post- 
master for twelve years. His main 
qualifications for the new position were 
his thoro knowledge of the city, good 
practical common sense and the ability 
to handle men and get things done. 

It is due to the unity of the admin- 
istrative organization and the codpera- 
tion of its members rather than to the 
superior ability of any one man that 
this first experiment with the propor- 
tional-manager plan is proving a suc- 
cess. 


O show how the plan is regarded lo- 

cally, let me quote from an article 
in the Proportional-Representation Re- 
view by Mr. P. C. Remick, a prominent 
business man of Ashtabula who was 
for several years president of the city 
Chamber of Commerce: “I can say, 
without fear of contradiction, that the 
new form of government is giving gen- 
eral satisfaction. At the outset there 
was much doubt and opposition, but 
instead of gaining strength it is gradu- 
ally disappearing until at this time 
there is no exprest sentiment whatever 
in favor of abandoning the charter and 
returning to the old federal plan.” 

A short résumé of what has been 
accomplished will show why the new 
form of government is giving general 
satisfaction. In the first place the num- 
ber of political offices of which there 
were entirely too many under the old 
form were reduced by more than a 
third, so there are no longer any su- 
perfluous city hall jobs. By a careful 
financial policy the bonded indebted- 
ness of the city has been reduced by 
more than $40,000 while the tax rate 








OLD AND YOUNG 


BY HELEN HOYT 


The young, the illusioned, 

How they pity us, the old! 

But who would exchange knowledge, 
Who would give back sophistication 
For the untried dream, 

The rudderless adventuring? 


For thought never smitten of reality? 


if they will pity wisdom, 

If they scorn content, 

And ripeness, and restraint— 
These young— 

How they must pity the Most High! 











was cut, in the main part of the city 
from 15.4 mills to 14.2. 

The need of a public rest room for 
the accommodation of women and chil- 
dren had been brought to the attention 
of several former administrations, but 
nothing had been done. The new coun- 
cil, acting on the recommendation of 
the Chamber of Commerce, had a con- 
tract made with the owner of the 
Cook Arcade, then in course of con- 
struction, for the lease of two rooms 
for this purpose and they are now 
being maintained by the city. 

A twelve per cent cut in the price of 
electric current furnished by the mu- 
nicipal lighting plant was made several 
months ago. This reduction resulted in 
such an increase of patronage that the 
net income was increased rather than 
diminished and another cut of 25 per 
cent has been made so that the maxi- 
mum price is now 5 cents and the mini- 
mum, 1% cents per kilowatt. 

A notable improvement in the effi- 
ciency of the health department has 
been brought about by abolishing the 
Board of Health and placing the de- 
partment under the jurisdiction of the 
city manager. Apparatus for the test- 
ing of milk has been installed and the 
work of the department is preventing 
the sale of any milk in the city that is 
not clean and of good quality. 


} is confidently expected that the city 
government in Ashtabula will con- 
tinue to improve. Enough has already 
been accomplished to show that democ- 
racy is not incompatible with the recog- 
nized efficiency of the manager plan. 

The fact that the ordinary commis- 
sion-manager form does not give the 
people a fair chance for representation 


‘in its policy-determining body is a seri- 


ous drawback to the adoption by popu- 
lar vote of this otherwise most excel- 
lent plan of municipal government, and 
is, I believe, largely responsible for the 
fact that three out of four charter 
movements in Ohio cities were turned 

down by the voters during the 
] past year. 

The terms of all members of 
the Ashtabula council expire 
with the current year, the elec- 
tion to choose their successors 
will ve held next November. It 
is expected this election will be 
attended with good results and 
the city government go on with- 
|; out a hitch when the newly 
| elected council is seated at the 

first of the year. If this proves 
true the proportional-manager 
form of government will have 
successfully passed its experi- 
| mental stage, and other com- 
| munities need not fear to adopt 
this up-to-date plan which pro- 
vides for democracy as well as 
efficiency in city government. 
Ashtabula, Ohio 
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WAR WORK FOR EVERYBODY 


clares the war will be won 

by the side most determined 
to win. Do we know what this 
means? The Huns have got the start 
of us by forty years, in the matter of deter- 
mination to win the war. How to overcome 
the forty years’ handicap in six months— 
here is our great national, and individual, 
war problem. 

The entire German population is on a 
war footing. Every German citizen is prac- 
tically a German soldier. His time, health, 
money, thought, labor, emotion—all ,are 
conscripted. Food, clothing, housekeeping, 
are severely regulated and restricted by 
war needs. Consciously or unconsciously, 
willingly or unwillingly, every man, woman 
and child on German soil today is backing 
up the German army. 

Our national program of defense by land, 
sea and air is superb. Our high officials, 
great manufacturers, leading business men, 
are doing more than could have been ex- 
pected. Our soldier and sailor boys have 
nobly gone to the front, with the spirit of 
1776, plus the science of 1917. 

But our individual support of the na- 
tion’s war measures and war heroes, com- 
pared with that of the citizen of Germany, 
has been weak, fitful, wasteful, ineffective. 
We must settle down to the business of 
making war—the grim, hard, methodical 
business of it. We must prove, and quickly, 
that a national determination made in 
America is as good as that “made in Ger- 
many.” 

Not more than 15,000,000 people of the 
United States, according to a recent esti- 
mate, are actively engaged in scientific war 
work every day. There should be 75 000,000 
of us so engaged. As a war unit, we are 
20 per cent efficient. What is wrong with 
us? How can we make up that missing 80 
per cent of personal war strength, and in 
so doing beat the Huns? 

The Independent War Service Bureau 
has been trying to analyze the situation. 
We have come to the following conclusion: 


Gime PERSHING de- 

















Paul Thompson 
The Washington, D. C., Ambulance Corps, 
motor driving offers a big field to women 
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Learn what the Y. M. C. A. is doing in 
the training camps and help them do it 


A real determination to conquer any- 
thing—whether it be a Kaiser, a disease, 
a failure, a business loss, or any other kind 
of alleged misfortune—resolves into seven 
primary factors. These are as _ follows: 
Conviction, emotion, resolution, informa- 
tion, standardization, codperation, action. 
To be on the way to victory. a man must 
first be convinced that the fight is right, 
and therefore necessary. Then he must have 
his heart stirred by a feeling strong enough 
to shake him out of his mental rut. Then 
he must see in imagination the splendors 
of victory. and say to himself, “I will con- 
quer!” Then he must learn what to do and 
how to do it. Then he must readjust his 
life to a standardized program of daily war- 
fare. Then he must call to his aid all the 
possible resources, of men, machines, ma- 
terials. Then he must act, regularly, per- 
sistently, powerfully, no matter what 
comes, until the end is reached. 

As Americans, we have put our deter- 
mination to win thru the first three stages 

-conviction, emotion, resolution. But 
most of us have yet to complete the last 
four stages—information. standardization, 
codperation, action. Replying to many re- 
quests the Independent War Service Bu- 
reau, in conjunction with the National In- 
stitute of Efficiency, presents this article 
in the hope of aiding the war determination 
and execution of our readers. Everybody 
from seven years of age to seventy should 
find some interesting and profitable war 
work in the list below. which is the first 
classified war directory both brief and com- 
prehensive to appear in print. 

Suggestion. Have pencil in hand: while 
you read. Put check marks before numer- 
als of all paragraphs that especially inter- 
est you. When you finish reading article, 
go back and note all paragraphs checked, 
and compare to see which three you con- 
sider most valuable in helping you to ren- 


service. 
of each 


der greatest and _ best 
Underscore numerals 
paragraph thus chosen. 

Then standardize your’ two 
principal war assets—time and money. 
Settle how much time you can devote to 
the national service regularly, each day or 
week. Also apportion the amount of money 
you can spare by the week or month, as a 
donation or investment. 

Then fill out, sign, mail, the War Work 
Registration Card. This form is modeled 
from the blank originally used by The Effi- 
ciency Society in its campaign to interest 
manufacturers, dealers and _ professional 
men in a combined effort to sustain and 
coéperate with the Government in all war 
matters in which information was gathered 
showing the service now being given all 
firms and individuals, the ways in which 
plants and the abilities of executives can 
be used. the way in which the Government 
coéperates, and the effect of war on the 
business of the country. 

Whoever, wherever, whatever you are— 
please sign the blank. We want to roll up 
a volunteer army of war workers 100,000 
strong! Help us to do ‘it. F 

In this effort the Efficiency Service of 
The Independent is joining hands with the 
Efficiency Society to extend the plan it 
inaugurated with its war service question- 
naire just as the National Institute of Effi- 
ciency has already joined with the society 
in its important work. 

The following modes and means of serv- 
ice are condensed for lack of space. The 
classes of persons to whom the sections 
apply are named at the top of the section. 
A few items overlap, therefore all may be 
read to advantage. 

MEN 

Tf you are a man over thirty-one, or 
under thirty-one and not yet drafted, con- 
sider these possibilities. 

1. Join the great national army now 
forming, of professional and_ industrial 
workers. Employ spare time, utilize busi- 

















v. M. Fisher 


“Every Scout to Feed a Soldier” ; but that’s 
only one of the things that the Scouts do 


October 20, 1917 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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One of the floats in New York’s Red Cross 
parade. Here is war work for every woman 


ness training better, aid the Government— 
either with or without pay. Be registered 
anyhow. Apply for membership or informa- 
tion to the United States Public Reserve, 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

2. Save a little each week, and sub- 
scribe to the Liberty Loan. Get particu- 
lars from nearest bank or trust company. 

3. Study by mail a good course in Per- 
sonal Efficiency, to make you a better, 
faster worker, help you*cut down waste and 
prevent loss, increase production capacity 
of yourself, community, country. 

4. Volunteer to work on a farm next 
summer, in vacation or all summer. Apply to 
your state agricultural college, or United 
States Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, or your state public employment 
bureau. Farm enlistment headquarters for 
New York is State Public Employment Bu- 
reau, 262 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 

5. Build up your health reserve, be ready 
for emergency. Late statistics show that 
every other American is physically unfit 
for war duty—-or business efficiency. Buy 
a few modern health books, study with 
your family. Join a national health organ- 
ization with expert counsellors. 

6. Back up the remarkable training camp 
and field work of the Y. M. C. A. Learn 
what this means to our boys at the front. 
Get particulars from local Y. M. C. A. 
branch, or Y. M. C. A. War Work Coun- 
cil, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New 
York City. Read article “War Work of the 
%.& 6.2 


self,” from your state agricultural college 
or United States Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington. The Red Cross and 
other patriotic societies furnish war cam- 
paign hangers. 

9. Get one or more copies of “The Platts- 
burg Manual,” the book to increase effi- 
ciency of beginning soldiers. Give or loan 
it to men friends of military age. Book 
is endorsed by Generals Scott, Wood and 
other high officials. From local book store, 
or The Century Company, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

10. Aid economy at home, be as pa- 
triotic as the women of your family. Don’t 
grumble at meatless days. Look cheerful 
when the pie is absent. Eat a fourth less— 
Mr. Hoover and other food experts declare 
that Americans eat about thirty per cent 
more than they should. Stop being fussy 
about food—summon all your bravery and 
try to be as soldier-like as our boys in 
France who take with a smile their butter- 
less black bread and their oatmeal void of 
cream and sugar. 


BOYS AND YOUTHS 


If you are a lad of less than twenty-one, 
choose among these lines of action. 

11. Join the American Boys army, the 
greatest industrial mobilization of youths 
ever attempted, with a proposed member- 
ship of 2,000,000. Apply for particulars 
and registration to William Edwin Hall, 
Director of the United States Boys Work- 
ing Reserve, Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

12. Be one of 300,000 Boy Scouts, doing 
such work as collecting war funds, pack- 
ing supplies for soldiers, distributing Gov- 
ernment literature, marching in parades, 
listing homes for food conservation, carry- 
ing out official slogan “Every Scout to 
Feed a Soldier” by working farm, back- 
yard and vacant lot gardens. Boy Scouts 
raised $18,000.000 for the Liberty Loan in 
four days. The Lord Mayor of London 
says, “No scheme dealing with the’ train- 
ing of the youths of the nation can leave 
out the Scout movement without losing the 
advantage of the finest system of boy train- 
ing yet devised.” Join local branch; or 
help start one—write for particulars to 
Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

13. Do better schdol work, train mind 
and body more effectively, for the new re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities coming 
after the war. Don’t leave school unless ab- 




















Underwood & Underwood 


Train yourself to fill a man’s place, like 
these girls on a South Dakota farm 


solutely necessary. Secretary of War Baker 
says, “The most useful thing the high 
school boy can do is to finish his course, 
training himself for a productive career, 
at the same time keeping his body espe- 
cially fit for military service.” Read and 
try out a modern efficiency book, such as 
Dr. Gulick’s “The Efficient Life,” or Dr. 
Marden’s “Training for Efficiency,” or my 
own “Efficient Living.” Study also a physi- 
eal training book, like “Home Gymnastics,” 
(Ling Swedish system), Funk and Wag- 
nalls, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

14. Plan a back-yard garden for next 
season. Join the food production army of 
300,000 boys and girls who last season 
worked a million back-yard gardens, pro- 
ducing crops worth over $3,000,000. Next 
year 4,000,000 gardens are wanted by the 
Government. Start planning yours now. 
Get advice from Carl Vrooman, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 

15. Resolve to beat your state record 
in growing some kind of crop-—corn, beans, 
potatoes or whatever your soil produces 
best. Do you know what other boys have 
done? James Cole, of Minnesota, grew 113 
bushels of corn to the acre, where the aver- 
age yield is 25 bushels; in three years he 
took $180 in prizes; last year his seed corn 
alone brought him $45. Vern Johnson, four- 
teen years old, won the State Boys Corn 
Club championship by raising 136 bushels 
to the acre—four times as much as his 
father could raise, 








Munsey’s Magazine, 


and winning besides 








August, 1917. Give 
something, do. some- 
thing, to help this 
great work. 

7. If not liable for 
war duty, and able 
to manage boys, vol- 
unteer as Boy Scout 
leader. Wonderful 
growth in Boy Scout 
Movement on war 
basis demands 100,- 
000 more scoutmas- 
ters and assistants. 
Offer your services 
to local representa- 
tive Boy Scouts of 


America, or write 
National Council, 


Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, 200 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

8. Hang in the 
windows of your 
home, club or busi- 
ness place a few pa- 
triotic posters, such 
as “Help Feed Your- 











WAR WORK REGISTRATION CARD 
THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE, 
119 West 40TH STREET, New York City. 


I aoe read Mr. Purinton’s article, ““‘War Work for Everybody,” and am most interested for 
myself in: 


Paragraph Number ...... a and Number ...... 
eae hours a week to national war service. 
Can save $........ a week to aid war (investment, donation, or both combined). 


Belong to war extension or relief societies, as follows: 


eee Teer rer errr Pere e errr rer reer rr rer errr rrrrrrrrr rrr errererrererrrerrerrerr yy 


My business or professional organization is (or is not) coédperating with the Government. 
(Cross out negative or affirmative) 
If so, how? 


SOPH eee eH HEHEHE HEHEHE HHO SHOE EHO HEH ee EEE EE EEE EH EEE HERE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE OEE E SHEE EEE EE EOD 


mom mae special training or experience, industrial or ‘professional, ‘that “might be “utilized, 
as follows: 


SIN xs sibhldunuientap tavern hkadeehonervstabibamiadteibueintes mbar daaadieals 


Note to READER: This card will be held in absolute confidence. Answers to all questions 
are desired, but any may be omitted at your discretion. Please mail card as soon as possible to 
The Independent Efficiency Service, address above. You will be notified as plans mature to 
make these eards effective. 
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the profit of $99.40 
on his acre crop. 
LaFrance, 
of Michigan, made a 
net profit of $107.85 
on a half acre of po- 
tutoes, besides keep- 
ing about $40 worth 
of seed potatoes for 
next year, the total 
half-acre crop being 
210 bushels. If you 
want to be a prize- 
winning “soldier of 
the commissary” ob- 

tain directions for 
| Boys Club Work 
| from Prof. O. H. 





|| Benson, Department 








of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., 
or from agricultural 
department of your 
| state university, or 
from your state agri- 
cultural college. 

16. Make [Con- 


tinued on page 160 
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Delivered Complete on a 








3 E hold for you today, in stock and under 
= contract, the materials necessary for any 
2 building you may require that will ap- 


proximate any one or any combination of our nine 
types of our Austin Standard Factory-Buildings. 


Austin Standard Factory-Buildings embody the 
cumulative effort of forty years of factory building, 
combined with suggestions from the best engineer- 
ing talent of Austin customers throughout the 
country, formulated in proven designs for nine 
standard cross-sections; and are delivered complete 
as a product of specialized, well-organized effort, 
scheduled on a definite production basis. 
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AUSTIN STANDARD 


Production Schedule 





Exterior of a “High No, 3’ Austin Standard Factory-Building, completed for the General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1917 


iy addition to the nine 
Austin Standard Factory- 
Buildings we offer a compre- 
hensive service in the design, 
construction and equipment 
of individual buildings or 
complete plants. 


The Engineering Department em- 
braces six geographical centers 
where almost immediate service is 
available. 


The Construction Department is thor- 
oughly organized, and supplied with 
the most recent labor-saving equip- 
ment. 


The Equipment Department pur- 
chases and installs heating, lighting, 
plumbing, power-equipment and 
production-machinery as desired. 
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Cross Section of Austin Standard No. 3 Factory-Building 
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FACTORY -BUILDINGS 


Quality, Cost, and Time of Completion Guaranteed 
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Interior of a ‘‘High No. 3’ Austin Standard Factory-Building, completed for the General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. ,Sept. 21, 1917 


HIS view is centered on 

one bay 50 feet wide. 
Note the clear span, and good 
daylighting. Over 3600 square 
feet of glass and only one 
column for every 2000 square 
feet of floor mean well day- 
lighted, clear working floor 
area, dollars and cents in daily 
operation. 


Note that this is a Revised No. 3 
Standard. The entire roof system is 
raised 10 feet, and columns made 
heavier to allow for two 10-ton 
overhead cranes. 


Austin Standard Factory-Buildings 
are modern, superbly daylighted, 
good-looking, permanent buildings, 
a real asset to any plant. 


“Results, Not Excuses” is the 
slogan on the cover of the 
new Book of Austin Build- 
ings. If you need a factory 
building of any kind it will 
pay you to send for this 
catalog. 





HIS building, the longest the General Elec- 
tric Company ever built at one time at 
Schenectady, is 860 feet long and 100 feet 
wide. We delivered this 86,000 square feet of 
Austin Revised Standard No. 3 building com- 


plete in 76 working-days after the order wassigned, 
4 days ahead of schedule. 


Wecan, subject to priorsale, erect complete on your 
property Austin Standard Buildings Nos. 1, 2and3, 
in 30 working-days from the date of your order. 
Nos. 4,5, 6 and 7 can be delivered in 60 working- 
days. Other standards in slightly longer time. We 
guarantee quality, cost, and time of completion. 


The Austin Company 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDERS 


Cleveland, Ohio 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Bridgeport, Conn. Indianapolis Jackson, Mich. 


Export Representative: American Steel Export Co., Woolworth Building, New York 
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change over night. The salary of a 

popular dancer is liable to.drop to 

a point where it may approximate 
that of a successful executive; con- 
versely, men who have been accustomed 
to a place somewhere within the vague 
category of the “laboring classes” ac- 
quire an importance in the general 
scheme such as many “professional” 
people ordinarily enjoy. New standards 
have been set up and material things, 
like steel and timber, and immaterial 
things, like service and ability, are 
judged in terms of war’s requirements. 

Especially does war affect business, 
from this standpoint of values, and I 
hope here to be able to emphasize the 
opportunity that war brings to those 
concerned with the business life of the 
nation. The, opportunity is not one for 
dividend making, but rather for: so 
strengthening the position of business, 
within the larger life of the nation, 
that when peace again comes business 
shall continue to be the logical and best 
expression of the national genius. 

Hitherto, American business has been 
a singular admixture. The gospel of 
laissez faire has been the general basis, 
but added to it there have been in- 
dividual schemes in industry that have 
social objects consciously in view, and 
which, incidentally, have been both more 
radical and more successful than any 
others in the world. There have been, in 
other words, any number of profiteers, 
and a percentage—relatively of enor- 
mous value to the community—of men 
who have been conscious patriots and 
big business men simultaneously. The 
declaration of war splendidly increased 
the latter class; Ford and Schwab out- 
shine thousands of others only in the 
greater extent of the facilities they 
have offered in the national cause. Bus- 
iness, “big” and lesser, has responded 
stirringly to the call, and is now faith- 
fully submitting itself to the process of 
being officially whipped into shape— 
necessarily a stupendous task in the 
case of a nation that has been accus- 
tomed for years to a modicum of legis- 
lative interference with individual am- 
bition in industry. 

By far the greatest problem that 
America at war faces is her industrial 
problem. The Government has found that 
raising the personnel of vast armies is 
child’s play compared with diverting 
industry from the thousand smaller 
channels in which it flows in peace 
times into one gigantic steady stream 
that will provide the armies with equip- 
ment, and keep them supplied at a 
point four thousand miles away from 
our nearest fort.. But there are signs 
that this problem has been rightly ap- 
prehended ard is being successfully 


Ti: times like the present values 


tackled. Things are happening that the 

cartoonist overlooks when he depicts 

Congress as a bespectacled, incompe- 

tent old fogy and Columbia as a maiden 

enmeshed in masses of red tape. 
Without doubt there is enough stiff- 
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ness and officialism at Washington to 
cause delays, misunderstanding and 
various other manifestations of admin- 
istrative weakness. But a fair compar- 
ison takes into consideration conditions 
as they were before the entry of the 
United States into the war, and then 
judges the progress, actual and pros- 
pective. From this point of view, the 
most remarkable as well as the most 
encouraging sign is the way in which 
the representative business men of the 
nation are giving their time, energy 
and ability not only as individuals but 
in coéperation with other business men 
on the one hand and with the Govern- 
ment on the other. 


NDUSTRY for the first time in its 

history is grasping what team work 
means from the standpoint of the na- 
tion’s need. Thru the various boards 
of business men and their sub-commit- 
tees, extraordinary results have been 
attained within the four months during 
which the work of the Advisory Com- 
mission of the Council of National De- 
fense has been at work. To mention but 
a few of these: the mobilization of 
262,000 miles of the railroads of the 
country along with the telephone and 
telegraph systems; the completion of 
a military inventory of 27,000 manu- 
facturing plants; the saving of millions 
of dollars thru the appointment of 
local committees of business men to 
assist the quartermaster’s department 
in the army in the economical and effi- 
cient purchase of supplies, and by the 
coérdination of purchases thru the 
agency of the general munitions board; 
arrangements for the conservation and 
expeditious shipment of coal for both 
federal and civilian use; the organiza- 
tion of a committee which will visit 
Russia for the purpose of giving much 
needed assistance in the organization 
of transportation; enlistment of num- 
bers of reserve engineer regiments that 
are going to France to aid in the re- 
habilitation of the railroads. 

Highly significant among these Gov- 
ernment business activities is the 
agreement which the Council has been 
able to bring about between capital and 
labor on the question of labor condi- 
tions, which abroad have proved such 
a stumbling block to war efficiency 
from the industrial standpoint. Produc- 
tion has been held up; almost endless 
trouble has been given the English ad- 
ministration by threatened and actual 
strikes; and the results of unwise en- 
forcement of output beyond the physi- 
cal capacity of the workers, have pro- 
vided a warning from which we, in this 
country, may profit. 

It is impossible that industry should 
go on without many changes in labor 
conditions. The entry of women into 
the strictly industrial sphere itself 
creates an imperative need of careful 
adjustments. The point is, however, 
that it has already been agreed to sub- 
mit to the Government questions of 








labor conditions that may arise before 
drastic action that might seriously crip- 
ple some branch of industry, is taken. 
Here is fitting proof of the nation-wide 
realization that without successful or- 
ganization of our resources, the bravery 
of our soldiers will go for nothing. 

Uppermost in the minds of men is 
the thought: “How can I help thru my 
business? Where will my personal 
training and éxperience, and the facili- 
ties for production of my personnel 
and plant, best fit in?” In a good many 
cases the Government has not yet 
worked out the answer. But the answer 
will be given, and when it is acted 
upon the foundation will be laid for one 
of the most fundamental and far-reach- 
ing changes in the history of industry, 
one might almost say in the history of 
the nation. For America’s millions lit- 
erally live, move and have their being 
by reason of their countless forms of 
business activity, and war is not mere- 
ly proving the existence of these mu- 
tual dependencies, but is also demand- 
ing a general recognition of them. War 
is making a nation out of a hundred 
million people. Out of business it is 
forging the nation’s greatest weapon. 
Never was business so vital, never has 
cfficiency had such a goal, and never 
was there such promise of permanently 
giving to business the national signifi- 
cance which is its logical due. 


| ip this connection a paragraph in a 
recent book from the pen of Gerald 
Stanley Lee—an able analyst of social 
phenomena—is of renewed interest. Be- 
fore America entered the war he wrote: 
“While we have to admit we have not 
finished off as many Fords as we might, 
we have already made one point with our 
method; we have proved once for all 
to ourselves in Ford’s vast experiment 
station in Detroit, and in a thousand 
smaller and less-known ways, that an 
organization of self-propelled men can 
do a third more work in a day than an 
organization of propelled men. , 
Ford has put self-starters into his men, 
and the result is an efficiency that 
America most earnestly wishes the 
iron-levered Prussian minds, swinging 
out into control of Germany today, 
would take note of in time. We think 
it can be shown that Prussian efficien- 
cy, based on industrial military genius 
and on ordering men about, must result 
there as it does in America, in hordes 
of plodders, and we believe that Ford 
efficiency, based on dramatic genius, 
on imagination about men, gains in- 
evitably the most tremendous material 
result.” 

Instances could be multiplied by way 
of showing how general the new and 
broader conception of business has be- 
come. From a conception it must be, 
and is being, translated into the con- 
crete terms of human_ betterment. 
Above all, it will do more than any- 
thing else to win the war. 

New York City 
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Known for Its Ione 
And Because It 


Plays A// Records 


The Brunswick has an all-wood sound chamber 
—built like a violin. 

This throat gives The Brunswick a clear, vi- 
brant voice. When you hear it, you will have 
a new appreciation of phonographic reproduction. 
One must compare it. 

Another feature that decides many in favor of 
The Brunswick is its ability to play all records, 
whatever make. This removes limitations. 

This means Brunswick owners may now 
enjoy the now famous Pathe Discs, for 
which a sapphire-ball reproducer is fur- 
nished. Pathe, as you know, has the 
world’s largest collection of records. 

The Brunswick is designed and 
built by the House of Brunswick, 
for 76 years a leader in the wood 
working art. The Brunswick is fur- 
nished in ten models, ranging from 
$30 to $1500. 

Hear The Brunswick, and com- 
pare before you decide. It is the 
final type, a composite of all wanted 
features—truly, “All Phonographs 
in One.” 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Chicago SanFrancisco New York Cincinnati 
Branch Houses in Principal Cities 
of United States, Mexico, France 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 80 York St, 
oronto 
DEALERS: Write for our profitable plan 
with all the sales details. 
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Write to the Manager of The Independent Plan and Pur- 
chase Department for information about these devices 


After you have decided on an up-to-date ver- 
tical filing case for your correspondence you 
will want to be sure that the plan of filing 
is adequate for the amount of business your 
office handles. Look at the guides pictured 
in this drawer. Note the careful arrange- 
ment, giving you quick access to the papers 
you want, how small the chance of mis- 
placing when returning papers to the file 


Do the cards in your index ever stick to- 
gether? Do you or your clerks ever lose any 
time finding cards on this account? Suppose 
the first line—that is the name—on every 
index card in your files, no matter how 
many they are, was always visible, like this 


You don’t keep your business letters folded 
and in their envelopes, of course—but you 
may not have installed an easy-running let- 
ter file. These upright files are made of wood 
thruout, of metal, or of wood and metal 
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As you sit at your desk, you can press a 
button, and can be in communication with 
all the heads of departments at once. You 
speak to them all at the same time just as 
tho they were grouped about your table— 
and they all hear your words clear and dis- 
tinct as the natural voice. This is a saving 
of time in two or three ways. Why not try it? 


Telephoning from New York to Philadel- 
phia? How long will your message take? 
What is the toll-rate? Can you be sure that 
you use all the time you pay for, or do 
you stop sooner than you need to, feeling 
that your allotted time is up? There is a 
device that will save money on your long- 
distance calls by keeping accurate count of 
actual time used, and of interruptions, so 
that you can be sure the charge is correct 


a Sa =, 


Small coins are a bother to handle when 
making up a pay-roll or when making change 
at the counter. If you could be sure of doing 
this accurately by pressing buttons on a ma- 
chine you would at least investigate the ma- 


chine and-find out what it -will surely do. 
Such a machine as that is shown here 


This complete triple-printer cash register 
has separate total and cash drawer for each 
of nine clerks. At the end of a day the pro- 
prietor can tell the number of customers 
each clerk has waited on, and if the cash 
doesn’t balance this machine will tell who 
made the mistake. This register gives a 
printed receipt, or prints on sales-slip the 
kind‘of sale: cash, charge, or received on 
account; -clerk’s initials, amount of sale, 
the number of the transaction and the date 


Important dates are sometimes made a long 
time ahead. There are conventions, committee 
meetings, directors’ meetings, conferences, 
there are men coming to see you, there are 
men you must call on. Have you a plan by 
which all these matters can be laid before 
you as each day comes? Can you tell all you 
have to do today and look ahead a week and 
find open spots? You can if you use this device 


A clear desk is much to be desired. The fewer 
encumbrances the better. Can you always put 
your hand on your pencil, can you always 
find your ink-eraser, can you always be sure 
where your desk note-book. is? Suppose you 
had a drawer in your desk made to hold ali 
these easily misplaced articles, as well as other 
small things, would you use it? You would 
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President of Great 
News Service at 28 


A few years ago a cub reporter— 
now head of an organization 
supplying news to more than 700 


daily papers. 


“You start at $8 a week,” said 
the city editor of an Indianapolis 
paper to Roy W. Howard. 


“Thank you,” beamed the 
youngster. He had been getting 
up at three in the morning to 
deliver papers and a job as cub 
reporter was a big advance. 


Two years later this young 
man became sporting editor of 
an Indianapolis paper. In an- 
other year he had been promoted 
to telegraph editor and was later 
made news editor of an impor- 
tant Cincinnati daily. 


On his 28th birthday, January 
1st, 1912, he was elected president 
of the United Press Associations, 
the greatest organization in the 
world for the gathering and dis- 
tribution of news. 


The knowledge that carries 
men thru 


From cub reporter to executive 
head of this great news service 
was a long step on the road to 
business success. Mr. Howard 
was able to take it in a few years 
because he realized the impor- 
tance of knowing fundamentals. 


First, he mastered the funda- 
mentals underlying his chosen 
line of work. Then the same 
vision that made him master of 
the news end of his profession 
convinced him that to become a 
successful executive he must 
have a thoro grasp of the funda- 
mentals underlying all depart- 
ments of business. So he en- 
rolled for the Modern Business 
Course and Service of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, taking 
advantage of this proven short 
cut to business knowledge. 


How men succeed 


All successful men must mas- 
ter these fundamental business 


principles. Once they have 
mastered them they go forward 
rapidly. Men who have not 
mastered them remain half-way 
successes—their knowledge is not 
broad enough for a big job. 


It is this same broad grasp of 
business that the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute is today giv- 
ing to more than 60,000 progres- 
sive business men thruout the 
world. 


Based upon the experience of 
thousands of successful men 


The Institute collects, classifies 
and transmits thru the Modern 
Business Course and Service the 
best thought and practice in 
modern business. It gives youa 
thoro and sound training in the 
fundamental principles under- 
lying all departments of business. 


In our national crisis today the 
need for this broad executive 
training is rapidly increasing. 
Men in all branches of business 
are being called upon to assume 
the work of others and to fill 
more responsible positions. This 
demand for trained executives 
will be even greater in the coming 
struggle for world markets. For 
men and women who are 
prepared there will be more 
opportunities than ever before to 
succeed in a big way. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations 
are often enrolled for the Modern 
Business Course and Service 
along with ambitious young men 
in theiremploy. Among the 60,- 
000 subscribers are such men as 
E. H. Behrend, President of the 
Hammermill Paper Co.; N. A. 
Hawkins, Manager of Sales, Ford 
Motor Co.; William C. D’Arcy, 
President of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World; 





A. T. Hardin, Vice-President of 
the New York Central Lines: 
Melville W. Mix, President of the 
Dodge Mfg. Co., and scores of 
others equally prominent. 


In the Standard Oil Co., 291 
men are enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute; in the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, 450; in the 
National Cash Register Co., 194; 
in the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
108; in the General Electric Co., 
300—and so on down the list of 
the biggest concerns in America. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational au- 
thority of the highest standing is 
represented in the Advisory 
Council of the Institute. This 
Council includes Frank A. Van- 
derlip, President of the National 
City Bank of New York: Judge E. 
H. Gary, head of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation; John Hays Ham- 
mond, the eminent engineer; 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statisti- 
cian and economist, and Joseph 
French Johnson, Dean of the 
New York University School of 
Commerce. 


‘*Forging Ahead in Business”’ 


A careful reading of the interesting book, 
“‘Forging Ahead in Business,’’ which we 
will send you free, will show you how to 
prepare for the increasing number of busi- 
ness opportunities that are bound to come 
during the next few years. Every man with 
either a business or a career to guide to 
bigger, surer success, should read this 
book. Simply fill out and send the coupon 
below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
725 Astor Place New York City 
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THE NEW ART OF HIRING AND FIRING 


MONTHLY ARTICLE OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EFFICIENCY 


tion factories and the steel foundries 

are all hampered in production and, 
in spite of the present intense need, men 
are coming and going, “hired and fired,” 
with astonishing frequency. No wonder, 
then, that the “Labor Turnover” is the 
most crucial subject in industry at the 
moment, and a fitting one for intensive in- 
vestigation. 

Words spring into usage as if by magic. 
Such a one is “Turnover” as applied to 
labor by those who are deeply con- 
cerned with the human element in in- 
dustry. Not till the shadow of war pre- 
vented hundreds of thousands of men from 
reaching our shores did the shortage of 
labor cause employers to examine the whole 
field with a critical and discerning eye. 
The first point discovered—or, rather, re- 
discovered, for it is as old as the hills— 
was that it cost much real money to hire 
and train even the common workmen. 

Now, even the world outside the ranks of 
employers themselves, deeply concerned in 
all that pertains to the efficiency of indus- 
try, is asking just what is meant by this 
“Labor Turnover” about which so much 
fuss is being made in manufacturing cir- 
cles. This is fitting, for we are all con- 
cerned. 

‘Purnover” is the phrase used in indus- 
try to express the great numerical loss of 
men suffered thru the ebb and flow of labor. 
Investigators who have set their minds to 
study the human problem have found that 
for every unit of a thousand men nearly 
three thousand have to be employed in the 
course of a year to keep the unit up to full 
strength. In this “Turnover” there is a 
great economic loss for both capital and 
labor. It has been clearly demonstrated that 
every workingman loses from $20 to $30 
between jobs and every employer loses 
about twice as much in hiring and training 
a new man to take his place. Of course 
there is a great variation for individual 
jobs. A silk manufacturer found it cost 
him $70 to hire and train a broad silk 
weaver, $50 to train a spinner and so on 
thru the whole list. Very often, however, 
no benefit was gained because the employ- 
ees quit soon after 


TT shipbuilding industry, the muni- 


BY J. DOMINICK HACKETT 


Among those who have recognized the 
importance of anchoring their labor supply, 
it is becoming the custom now to make a 
comprehensive study of employment, be- 
ginning with the source of labor. From the 
period of men’s application till that of their 


departure, their careers are studied with’ 


care, both individually and collectively. The 
location of dwelling in relation to the plant, 
transportation, age, nationality, hight and 
other points are matters for consideration. 
The applicant is “introduced” with much 
formality and informed that complaints 
will be carefully considered. From exact 
specifications, previously compiled, he is 
placed in the position which seems to suit 
him best. Promotion is held out as an in- 
ducement to “stay put” and his possible 
advances in pay are specified. He is in- 
structed what to do in case of accident and 
informed of the educational facilities in the 
neighborhood, in case he should desire to 
study. All such moves tend to reduce the 
human turnover of the plant. 


OUNDED on the theory that you can- 

not reduce turnover till you have ade- 
quately diagnosed its cause, is the careful 
tabulation of the reasons why men leave 
their jobs. An analysis of many thousand 
reasons, actually recorded, has made it pos- 
sible to eliminate the inessential and class- 
ify the essential into a short and usable 
list. 

In all industry about 75 per cent of those 
who leave voluntarily quit their work and, 
on the average, not more than 15 per cent 
are discharged. The remainder are laid off 
thru seasonal or occasional work. When 
this balance is not maintained an inquiry 
is instituted as to the true significance of 
the change. 

Excessive discharge may indicate that the 
employment methods are at fault, that some 
foremen are inconsiderate or that the lim- 
ited labor supply necessitates the hiring of 
men who would not be taken on in normal 
times. A high percentage of voluntary quif- 
ters shows, possibly, that men are not sat- 
isfied with conditions as to work or pay. 


In either case the employer is mighty glad 
to find out which. He is not satisfied merely 
to learn that the: work was found to be un- 
satisfactory. He desires to know specific 
complaints. These are carefully followed up 
so that unnecessarily bad conditions may 
be improved. Considerable expenditures for 
alterations often cost. less than hiring and 
training new men. Damp floors may be 


_drained. Windows may be enlarged to give 


more air. Dust may be removed by suitable 
exhaust systems so that the employee works 
in more comfort:and does not find it neces- 
sary to look for a better job elsewhere. 


distinction is even drawn between men 

who quit because the pay is too small 
und between those who leave for better pay 
at another plant. When the aggregate num- 
ber of these two classes increases, it indi: 
cates that the pay schedule needs revision. 
In this manner strikes are anticipated by 
the shrewd employer and much loss on 
both sides is avoided. 

The personal reasons why men quit can 
all be recorded and grouped under the low- 
est number of essential headings so that 
the resultant statistics are an exact pic- 
ture of conditions. If a large number quit 
because of bad housing conditions, it indi- 
cates that a comprehensive building scheme 
may be an absolute economic necéssity in 
order to stabilize the force. 

Time was when men were laid off with- 
out any other consideration than the im- 
mediate reduction in labor cost; no one 
had visualized the other expénses involved. 


Nowadays executives go to great lengths to, 


equalize production in order to maintain 
the balance of their force. It has even been 
found advisable to acquire an unusual line 
of work to fill in during slack; times in 
order to insure a steady supply of, work. 
It is rather sad to reflect that so many 
men have been discharged merely ‘on the 
unrestrained judgment of the foreman. 
That custom is now undergoing a change. 
It is recognized that while a foreman has 
the authority to decide that a man is un- 
suitable for him, he has no right to con- 
sider he is unfit to work in any other por- 
tion of the plant. ' 

The machinery for 








the period of train- 
ing was completed. 
Imagine the aggre- 
gate loss to the indi- 
vidual and to indus- 
try; nearly a quar- 
ter of a million dol- 
lars in a plant where 
only a thousand men || 
are employed. It |} 
went into many mil- 
lions in the Ford 
plant before they 
“did something.” 
Knowing the ex- 
tent and cost of 
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turnover are but mu nity welfare. 
steps in the right 
direction; the next 


point is to discover 
and apply the rem- |! 
edy. This consists in 

getting the right sort 

of laborer, keeping || 
him if you can and, || 
if he departs, utiliz- | 


mittee 


SELECTING SUCCESSFUL COMMITTEES 


By Edward A. Filene 


President of William Filene Sons Co. of Boston 


A man to make the best success on an important committee should— 
First: Have been successful in his own business or profession. This 
| does not mean that he must be the richest or most powerful man in the city. 
| But he must have advanced—“risen”—a long distance. (If he is a boot- 
| black he should own his own stand and it should be the most successful in 


Second: Have public spirit. That is, he should have shown interest and 
activity in public affairs, backed up by a genuine desire to further the com- 


Third: Be able to work successfully with other men. This includes those 
elements of personality and qualities of mind which enable a man to work 
with other people in a harmonious and constructive jashion without friction 
and without arousing antagonism. 

From among those having these qualifications select for the comw- 
representatives 
committee’s work, choosing those who, in the opinion of competent judges 


of each interest likely to be 


_ hiring, supervising 
and holding labor is 
best handled’ by a 
centralized ¢mploy- 
ment department, in 
charge of a compe- 
tent man versed in 
everything that per- 
tains to the human 
relation in industry. 
Heretofore, perhaps,. 
twenty foremen had 
absolute authority in 
hiring and firing. 
The plan did not 
work. Foremen do 
not and can not keep 
comprehensive __rec- 
ords upon which the 
science of employ- 
ment is based: There- 
fore, the employing 
function is now be- 
ing concentrated and 
already the _ effect 


affected by the 


ins Gis Renin an after analysis, are best fitted. Because I have found after an experience || oh . a 
owledge o : . a specialization 

] | 
the cause of depart- with many committees that, of those chosen by the usual method or lack of io ennienenent tasty 


ure in order to retain 
the other workers 
in contentment. | 


be of use. 





method, many fail, I have made this analysis with the hope that it may 





ods, for the reduc- 
| tion of labor turn- 








over..is a success. 
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Learn Paragon 


Shorthand 





t H in 7? Eveni 
F _ 00 For Busy Executives 
or e—— For Business Beginners 
You have often wished you knew shorthand. You realize what its 
mastery would mean to you in efficiency, in advancement. Bui like 
thousands of others, you have dreaded the months of study, the 
memory tax, the complicated systems of shading, the necessity of 
writing on specially-ruled paper, the excessive cost. 


All that is done away with now, in the Paragon System of 
Shorthand. The entire system consists of 
The Paragon Alphabet; 
Twenty-six simple word-signs; 
Six prefix abbreviations; 
One general rule for contractions. 
That is all. The simple explanations and exercises are divided 


into seven lessons, each of which you can grasp in an evening. Then 
speed comes with practice. 


LESSONS pyEVENINGS 


Each one a model of re- A short period of study 
markable simplicity; speed each day assures speedy 
comes with practice. knowledge of shorthand. 


SEE HOW ABSURDLY SIMPLE IT ALL IS 


Shorthand, to be practical, must be available everywhere, if you 
have note-book along or no; so Paragon is written without ruled 
lines, on any scrap of paper. 

With your hand flying over the sheet you simply cannot make 





alternate light and heavy strokes; so in Paragon all “shading” is 


TRY THIS LESSON 


Take the ordinary longhand letter a Elim- 
inate everything but the long downstroke and there 
will remain / This is the Paragon symbol for 
D. It is always written downward. 

From the longhand letter -€ rub out every- 
thing except the upper part—the eeneliens you 
will have the Paragon E. o 

Write this circle at the beginning of f and 
you will have Ed. 

By letting the circle remain open it will be a hook, 
and this hook stands for A. Thus 7 will be 
Ad. Add another A at the end, thus / and you 
wil] have a girl's name, Ada. 

From -—@ eliminate the initial and final strokes 
and oO will remain, which is the Paragon symbol 
for O. 

For the longhand 772” , which is made of 7 
strokes, you use ti1is one horizontal stroke — 

Therefore, —c would be Me. 

Now continue the E across the M, so as to add 
D—thus r and you will have Med. Now add 
the large circle for O, and you will have 
(medo), which 1s Meadow, with the silent A and W 
omitted. 

You now have 5 of the characters. There are 
only 26 in all. Then you memorize 26 simple 


word-signs. 6 prefix abbreviations and one rule 
of contractions. That is all. 








omitted. Thus we assure speed. 


Use of the old ‘“‘disjoined vowel’ method forces 
you to make several marks for one word; all Par- 
agon words are written with one quick symbol. And 
Used in Government’ these symbols, as in long hand, can have only one 
possible meaning—you can read your Paragon notes 
after ten years or ten minutes with equal clearness. 





oy 1 Service 
aand apres ‘Paragon 


itud; P 
tae | By 4 There’s memory-ease for you—and simplicity. 
without an further aid whet, 
ever. the end of a wee! 
gould write the system nicely. Secure Disinterested Testimony 
am now using it in the ve a — + 
qoumont service, treasury ie Ask your office stenographer—she will probably 
‘partment, Washington, D. C., tell you that according to many old-fashioned meth- 
ee ee eS. e ods one symbol may mean two or three entirely 
Rtenographer. my salary hae different words or sounds, depending on its “‘po- 
owe tr rapid BA sition” above, on, or below the line; even then, 
Paragon Shorthand." B.C. this symbel in each of its various “positions” if 
Bidg., ‘Washington, D. C. shaded might have a certain meaning, if unshaded 
Used in Court Reporting still another. Fancy trying to untangle all those 
en “I have been, the Official rules for just one symbol when you are using scores 
our’ porter fo mm 
Jodrcial Thetrict of Loulstena of symbols and what you seek is speed. She will 
for a number of years, using acknowledge that most systems contain scores of 
Faragon Shorthand ex‘lusive: arbitrary word-signs, all of which must be tediously 
thie ep stem in seven lesso memorized; that, even when remembered many of 
his to de aus horthand 1 am them may have various meanings. And she will 
wie go Steet ra pidity as the probably be unable to read her notes written last 
MARTIAN HAMLEY, yr month—‘“‘I mpossible,” you may expect to hear her 
ence, La. say. Nor is it likely she can now recall all the 
# Used in Public Schools bewildering “ticks” and “signs” that she labored 
**As a result of competitive 
tests” Paragon. Shorthand was so long and so hard to learn. 
ri imous! as , ° 
unanimou Rg FR These methods were quite good when the tele 
lanta High Schools. The classes graph was yet an experiment—when mere time was 
ye bese Soeeny Seen disregarded in commercial institutions. But present- 
have turned ‘out during mh day business demands speed, simplicity and accu- 
cares, 20088, rare = racy. And so Paragon was invented. 
Head of the Shorthand” ‘De: : 
=. oe Twenty-five Years of Tested Proven Success 
_Paragin 1s also being Me tpasht A quarter-century ago Mr. A.  Lichtentag, 
hi Lafayette, Ind., Johns- former court reporter, later teacher and business 
town, Pa., and elsewhere, man, of New Orleans, broke away from the old 
Used in Big Corporations shackles and devised the Paragon System of Short- 
Pare een Sere Spe wie hand. From that day to this he has been teaching 
you claim for it. It is easy the Paragon System in his school in New. Orleans, 
Fa RS se and by mail. Thousands of young ambitious men 
Ler, JRr., Standard Oil Com- and women, who had failed to learn the old com- 


pany, Sugar Creek, 


Used by Business “Men 
**l am using Paragon Short. 
hand in making my notes in the 


plicated forms of shorthand, mastered Paragon with 


eee tos eee in aud sng. 154 East 32nd Street, 165A 
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ease. They have since become court stenographers, 
newspaper reporters, assistants to business heads, 
and in some cases have become big executives in 
prominent concerns. Thousands of grateful letters, 
now in our files, all unsolicited, attest this encourag- 
ing fact. 

Comparative tests in Atlanta public schools showed 
that of several hundred boys and girls, only 47 were 
able to master the old systems of shorthand. But of 
63 taking Paragon 61 passed the examinations suc- 
cessfully. In one school 28 began Paragon, 25 grad- 
uated. Another school, after two years of the old 
system, had NO graduates. Now Atlanta and other 
cities are teaching shorthand by the Paragon System 
—no other is officially recognized in their city schools. 
You can’t get away from facts like these. 


Former Price of the Paragon Course Was $25 

The inventor of the Paragon System of Shorthand 
had taught the course by mail for twenty years for 
$2s. By extraordinary international arrangements 
with the inventor, the King Institute is selling his 
identical Paragon Course heretofore sold at $25 for 


Only $5 Now—This Is Your Opportunity é 
Business houses everywhere feel acutely the o 
shortage of capable stenographers; salaries are é 


constantly being advanced to tempt and 
encourage proficient operators. And _ still v4 
there are too few to satisfy the demand ¢ 
for those able to fill the better posi- 

tions. Va 

¢ 


Our Money-Back Guarantee é 
Assures You Satisfaction 


THE KING 
Send Only $5.2 / “INSTITUTE, Inc. 


with the coupon and the ra 154 East 32nd St, 165A 


complete Course will be ew York, N. Y. 
sent you. Then if you 


cannot learn Para- Ve Please send your complete Sys- 
gon, your money 


will be refunded. tem of Paragon Shorthand, _pre- 
paid. I enclose Five Dollars, to be’ 
returned to me if T cannot learn 


7 
Inc. A Paragon. 
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THE EFFICIENT EMBARGO 


In the old brownstone building on K 
Street, in Washington, D. C., that was once 
the headquarters of the Department of Jus- 
tice, more than two hundred persons are at 
work under the direction of the Export 
Administrative Board disposing of export 
licenses. The task is an enormous one, ow- 
ing to the fact that regulations recently 
issued by President Wilson permit very few 
cargoes to leave American ports without 
definite permission. A few days ago more 
than four thousand applications for export 
licenses came to the offices of the Export 
Loard in a single mail, and nearly all were 
passed upon before work was closed for 
the night. 

After the Embargo Act became law Presi- 
dent Wilson created an Export Council, 
consisting of three members of the Cabinet 
and Food Administrator Hoover, with gen- 
eral authovity to administer the law. The 
routine work of the Council was turned 
over to the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce. Nobody realized then how much 
work was involved in keeping food and 
munitions from the Germans. Within a 
short time the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce was swamped with 
extra work and the President was com- 
pelled to establish a special Export Admin- 
istrative Board to take care of it. This 
body is directly under the Export Council 
und is not connected with any Cabinet de- 
partment. Its chairman is Vance McCor- 
mick, the man who conducted the Demo- 
cratic campaign last fall. 

Working under the authority of the Ex- 
port Board are a number of special bureaus 
run by volunteer experts: men who give 
their time and, what is more important, 
their brains to the service of the Govern- 
ment for a nominal salary. There are, for 
example, experts in agriculture, in metals 
production and so forth, each with his per- 
sonal stalf of clerks. Not all of the appli- 
cations for export license reach the head- 
quarters of the Export Board in Washing- 
ton; many are handled by the branch offices 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, New Orleans and Seattle. 
The number of these branch offices will 
probably be increased in the future. Of 
course, some licensing questions, involving 
delicate issues of international policy, are 
referred to the Export Council or even to 
the President himself. 


OUR HALF USED LAND 


Prof. J. P. Goode. of the University of 
Chicago, pointed out in a recent address 
before a teachers’ institute in Pittsburgh 
the extent to which the American still falls 
short of efficiency in developing the agri- 
cultural resources of the nation. He de- 
clared that an acre of new land in America 
produces less after the first year than an 
acre in Japan or China which has been in 
constant use for thousands of years. In this 
country ninety bushels of potatoes to the 
acre is considered good, but in Germany 
the average acre of potato land produces 
two hundred bushels. 

Fortunately, if nature in the United 
States has challenged us at least it has not 
stinted us. Dr. Goode estimated that if all 
our arid land were irrigated we could feed 
some twenty-five million people by their 
produce and that a similar gain might be 
expected if good land, now lying waste, 
were put to use. He predicted that with the 
intelligent development of all our agricul- 
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tural resources the United States may in 
time support in comfort a population of 
250,000,000. 


MOBILIZED BOTANISTS 

An important phase of preparedness of 
which we have heard less than we should 
is represented by the botanical raw prod- 
ucts committee of the National Research 
Council. Prof. E. M. East, of Harvard 
University, is chairman. The activities of 
the committee include the collection of data 
on all plants having economic value and 
the dissemination of this information to 
importers and manufacturers; the discov- 
ery of new geographic sources of plants 
and the increased cultivation of economical- 
ly valuable plants grown in the United 
States to meet trade needs; investigations 
to discover the value of substitutes and 
equivalents for plants now used, and the 
discovery of new uses for these plants. The 
committee has made use of data cataloged 
at various research institutions such as the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, the Bus- 
sey Institute at Harvard, the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, the Department of Agriculture and 
the Missouri Botanic Gardens. This has 
enabled the committee to begin work at 
once in codperation with the manufacturers 
without the delay incident to gathering 
material. 

QUICK LOADING 


President E. P. Ripley, of the Santa Fé 
railroad system, has devised an ingenious 
and picturesque plan to keep the freight 
ears on the railroad working at full capac- 
ity. The cars are decorated with red, white 
and blue “service stripes” printed hori- 
zontally on cardboard 12 by 18 inches. On 
the stripes appears in black the following 
appeal : 

Load Me Quickly 
Load Me to Capacity 
Unload Me Promptly 
and 
Help Win the War. 


All the thought of the Railroads War 
Board is required in the immense task of 
keeping the cars loaded and moving. Dur- 
ing the last ten days of August 7000 extra 
empty freight cars were moved into the 
Southern and Southwestern states to pro- 
tect the movement of grain and food prod- 
ucts and to facilitate the transportation of 
lumber to the shipyards and the new army 
cantonments. The commission on car serv- 
ice of the Railroads’ War Board has dis- 
tributed 113,420 cars to the parts of the 
country where they were most needed during 
the four months since the beginning of 


May. 
AN OPENING FOR ARTISTS 


At the request of General Pershing a 
Camouflage Corps is being organized by 
the American Corps of Engineers for serv- 
ice at the front. Artists who have already 
been drafted for other branches of the army 
may, if eligible, be transferred to camou- 
flage work. There are openings for commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers, all 
expenses are paid and salaries are accord- 
ing to rank. Previous military training is 
not essential. Names of those wishing to 
volunteer may be sent to D. Putnam Brin- 
ley, of New Canaan, Connecticut. 

Camouflage is the newest of the war in- 
dustries and an excellent example of the 
specialized efficiency which is the outstand- 
ing characteristic of modern war. Essential- 
ly, it is what the artists call an “arrange- 


NEWS OF EFFICIENCY 


= CONDUCTED BY THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EFFICIENCY 


ment” of shapes and colors so that the ob- 
ject which it is desired to conceal melts 
into the background as a tiger melts into 
the background of the forest or a polar bear 
into his environment of Arctic snow. The 
Germans have recently experimented by 
streaking the body and wings of their aero- 
planes with bright colors. Instead of using 
dull or neutral tints, as in khaki or field- 
gray uniforms, these aeroplanes are daubed 
in the crudest blues, yellows, greens and 
reds to dazzle the observer and cause him 
to judge distance incorrectly. 


USING OUR BOY POWER 


Young men between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one not now employed are 
called upon by President Wilson to serve 
the nation by joining the United States 
Boys’ Working Reserve. The object of this 
organization, acting under the auspices of 
the Department of Labor, is to induce boys 
and young men to spend some of their time 
at productive work without, if possible, in- 
terrupting their studies in school and col- 
lege. 

STEAM EFFICIENCY 

An interesting article by Prof. Robert 
M. Anderson, of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology, shows how great has been the 
recent increase in the efficiency of the steam 
engine. The Corliss engine which was ex- 
hibited at the Centennial Exposition in 
1876 was then justly regarded as the great- 
est triumph of the engine builder. It occu- 
pied 54,000 cubic feet of space and was de- 
signed to develop 1400 indicated horse- 
power. To obtain one horse-power required 
the expenditure of 2.2 pounds of coal. The 
best modern steam turbines of equal capac- 
ity occupy only 115 cubic feet of space and 
consume nine-tenths of a pound of coal in 
developing one horse-power. 

There is still, however, much room for 
improvement in bringing all engines in use 
up to the standard of the best models. Mr. 
V. H. Manning, Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior, declares 
that the average engine efficiency at the 
present time is at least twenty-five per cent 
below that of the latest types, which im- 
plies a waste of a quarter of the coal pro- 
duction of the nation. On this basis 150,- 
000,000 tons of coal would be saved in the 
United States every year if all consuming 
plants were of the most approved design. 


THE NEW COAL DICTATOR 


Dr. Harry Augustus Garfield is a strong 
competitor for the all-round efficiency rec- 
ord and also a good example of the im- 
portance of heredity. He is the eldest son 
of President Garfield. He has been in his 
time a teacher of Latin and Roman history, 
a successful lawyer, a professor of contracts 
in a law school, a professor of politics, the 
president of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce and president of Williams Col- 
lege. Recently he served as chairman of 


President Wilson’s wheat price committee. - 
Now at the age of fifty-four he has under- .- 


taken a task which for difficulty, complex- 
ity, thankless drudgery and endless criti- 
cism can only be compared with that of 
Food Administrator Hoover. Coal Admin- 
istrator Garfield has not hitherto devoted 
much of his career to mining costs and 
profits but no doubt the President thinks 
that a man who has mastered so many dif- 
ferent tasks might as well undertake an- 
other. The confident and capable manner in 
which he has already met and solved some 
of the problems of fuel distribution seems 
to justify the President’s choice. 
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GHOSTS AND THE TIME 


(Continued from page 129) 

notice anything unusual here at midnight. 
One of them started the tale and screech- 
owls, or something like them, did the rest. 
As for the face at the window—I didn’t 
see it, for I was holding on for my life— 
that was likely due to the fall of the sun- 
light on waves in the glass. That sort of 
thing, you know,”’— 

“Lord!” broke in Mr. Bloggs, “look at 
the horse!” 

They had come within thirty feet of 
George, and beheld him settled back and 
straining at his halter in evident terror. 
His eyes glared at something apparently 
ahead. He drew long, shuddering breaths. 

“Sick,” said the doctor. 

“Seared,” said Mr. Bloggs, “‘scared at 
something, and scared blue.” 

They untied the trembling animal and 
led kim down the road, where, an eighth 
of a mile distant, they found Mr. Hunt and 
a very silent negro. 

That night their chairs were again to- 
gether, and the talk went to what had hap- 
pened in the morning. 

“Of course it was ridiculous,” the doctor 
said, “our searching that shanty. I did 
feel an ass.” 

“TI really can’t see,” the clergyman said, 
“why you should. Anything that strikes 
ignorant people as mysterious and crawly 
—anything ill-understood—ought, I think, 
to be looked into to get it understood. 
Whatever there is back ought to be dragged 
out. Why shouldn’t you look?’ 

“Answering that,” replied Dr. Hender- 
son, “because to look is to take seriously 
old and pestilent superstitions—things of a 
lower level—which ought to be left to die 
and helped to, die. To look at such things 
is like taking off your -clothes and putting 
on a breech-clout.” 

“I give you up,” said Mr. Hunt. “You 
are one of those scientifically-minded peo- 
ple that I just give up. You are all for 
looking into things and probing things to 
the bottom, but this one thing you won't 
look at at all. You just say there’s nothing 
in it. To explain it is the best way to prove 
that, I should say. And then there is some- 
thing like a psychical world, isn’t there?’ 

The doctor smiled. 

“Do you remember,” he asked, “what 
Thoreau on his death-bed said to his friend 
Parker Pillsbury? Pillsbury asked him if 
he saw anything on the other side—he was 
very nearly gone—and Thoreau whispered, 
‘One world at a time, Parker.’ That’s what 
I think; and I notice that when people 
fool with another world they generally go 
—well, dippy. I haven’t any room for gods 
or ghosts. All I know is—Being Alive. 
That is man’s appropriate job. Anything 
else is—er-—not intended.” 

“Delicious.” said Mr. Hunt. “Perfectly 
delicious! Of course without gods nothing 
can be ‘intended.’ ” 

The doctor looked a little foolish, and 
Mr. Bloggs took a hand. 

“IT guess,” he said, “that there’s just 
about as much gooseflesh ready to rise on 
people as there ever was. I heard a man 
say in a lecture—it was at Pontiac—that 
there was a French woman once—Madam 
Somebody—who said she was all thru be- 
lieving in ghosts, but was afraid of them, 
just the same. That’s about the way, I 
reckon, with most of us. I did have chills 
down my spine this morning and no mis- 
take—-whether it was ripples in the glass 
or not—-and I’m not so dead sure that horse 
was sick. I guess there is a whole lot of 
things we don’t know about, and I judge 
they ought to be looked into. But not by 
most of us unless we come up against them 
—like this morning. I wouldn’t be a quitter 




















Some Definitions of a 


Perfect Food 


The Scientist Says: 


It must contain every food 
element needed, minerals and 
vitamines included. And all 
in the right proportions. 





The Doctor Says: 


It must be easily and com- 
pletely digestible. The ideal 
food would have every food 
cell broken. 





The Housewife Says: 


It must be ever-ready, fit for 
any meal, a varied dish, and 
one which everybody wel- 
comes. 





The Children Say: 


It must make real food as 
good as desserts or confec- 
tions. And be something 
mother never will forbid. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 

















The three Puffed Grains supply a wide variety. They are 
served with cream and sugar, mixed with fruit, or in bowls of milk. 
They are eaten dry like peanuts. They are used like nut-meats on 
ice cream, as wafers in all soups. 

Those who know their hygienic value serve them all day long. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
(1706) 
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REED & BARTON 


ESTABLISHED, 1824 


SILVERSMITHS 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


REPRESENTED AT 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 32"° STREET. 4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
BOSTON ~- CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO - DALLAS 


FOR BEAUTY OF DESIGN, INDIVIDUALITY OF STYLE 
AND LASTING QUALITIES, REED & BARTON 
SILVERWARE HAS BEEN FOREMOST FOR NEARLY A CENTURY. 


LEADING. SILVER MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE WILL BE GLAD 
TO SHOW YOU REED& BARTON EXCLUSIVE PRODUCTIONS 





THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 
LOCATION: £0 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 
unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 
WORK: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 








mentally to increase individual etficiency, Small classes: A teacher for every six boys. 
ATHLETICS: Two ficids with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods liie, swimming pool. 
You are invited to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on appiication. 


ALVAN FE. DUERR. Headmaster 





















when that happens—I’d look, all right—but 
as for hunting up such things, that isn't 
for me. I think there’s cussed little in this 
spiritualist business. I went to a seance 
once, and my brother Wesley—so they said 
—talked to me thru the medium, It was all 
about blue suspenders! Yet I think even 
such things ought to be looked into—to see 
what they are.” 

“You are two against one,” said the doc- 
tor, “and we can’t get together. I say the 
way to kill superstition is to ignore it— 
and the way to perpetuate it and get caught 
in it is to attend to it, never mind with 
what high-sounding talk about ‘psychical 
research’ and all that. Of course we have 
the legacy of the past in us somewhat— 
the superstition that there is something 
somewhere beyond being alive, which is 
the one solid fact a man can go on. Better 
let our current Religion take care of the 
legacy. It’s really doing it mighty well, for 
it has shaved the other-world business 
down to two big ghost-stories—one nine- 
teen hundred years behind us and the other 
on ahead, after we're dead—leaving our 
life here for living, as it should be left. 

“An original apologetic,” said Mr. Hunt, 
with an edge to his voice. “I assume that 
you think that there is no reality for us 
outside this life and this world.” 

“T think there is plenty of reality in the 
two,” replied the doctor, “plenty for any- 
body. As. for secrets beyond, we shall make 
those out only when we make out what Mr. 
Wells calls ‘the secret of the jumping cat 
within the human skull’—which will be 
never.” 

“Speaking of cats,” said Mr. Bloggs, as 
the three rose from their chairs, “we had 
one once—his name was Seth—and he used 
to have fits—the worst kind—and when 
he’d get thru rearing around and come -to 
himself again, he’d back, all tuckered out 
and draggled, into a corner—always back, 
understand. Seemed to think something had 
tackled him from the outside, and he was 
going to guard: against another attack. 
Maybe that’s the way it is here. Maybe / 
had something like a fit—something inside 
—after the coon’s story this morning, and 
thought it was outside.” 

“T think it very likely,” said Dr. Hen- 
derson, “and I think your analogy would 
cover a lot of other cases, too.” 

“I’m not so sure, tho,” went on Mr. 
3loggs, “I'd ’a’bet I saw something—I’d al- 
most bet now I saw something. Then there 
was the horse. I’m not so darn sure.” 

“That, I think,” said the clergyman. 
“covers more cases than your cat. The hard 
churchmen, of course,”—here a bow to the 
doctor—-“say bosh, and some people talk 
about the subliminal consciousness or dual 
personality as explanatory of strange things 
which come bolting into life—which is 
much the same, I think, as saying a thing 
‘goes by electricity’; but the real creed of 
the time on the ‘supernormal’—which is. 
of course, just old-fashioned ghosts—is in 
your admirable phrase. We are—no matter 
how emancipated—‘not so darn sure’.” 

“It’s crawly anyway,” said Mr. Bloggs. 
“crawly, anyway you look at it. Ghosts 
inside you are as bad as ghosts outside. 
Good night.” 

Mr. Hunt, slowly preparing for bed. 
paused and addrest himself. 

“T wonder,” he said, “I wonder if this 
doctor is right, and there is nothing in it 
all. I wonder if my doctor was right with 
his big medical word for what happened to 
me. I wonder if Mr. Bloggs’s cat explains 
everything.” 

Then, after a moment: 

“I wonder if there’s something outside of 
life which oughtn’t to get at life, and which 
beats life down if it does.” 
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IS PRICE FIXING POSSIBLE? 


(Continued from page 134) 


it is desirable that this bill be enacted into 
law in order to remove any doubt as to 
the President’s powers as affecting prices 
to the public. For it is maintained in some 
quarters that the power of the President 
can be applied only to the purchase of com- 
modities for the immediate use and purpose 
of military and naval procedure. 

Among the methods of fixing prices there 
are two which are most discussed. 

“One'is to determine a maximum price— 
a fixed price for. commodities, so high that 
it will give a fair return to the high-cost 
man ‘and a better return to the low-cost 
man and bring about, therefore, a very 
large percentage of all possible production 
—or else a minimum price, to guarantee 
production. Thus the Government has fixed 
varying prices in different districts, from 
$1.90 to $3.25 as the most that a eoal oper- 
ator may receive for run-of-mine bitumi- 
nous coal at the mouth of the mine, a “maxi- 
mum price.” 

This first plan has merit in the fact that 
it is. very simple in operation. It is put 
into effect simply by determining and fixing 
the price. Its disadvantage in many indus- 
tries lies in the fact that the low-cost pro- 
ducer makes. a very large profit whereas 
the high-cost producer makes much less 
profit—so little, conceivably, that all pro- 
duction is not brought out. 

There has also been considered a second 
plan. This consists in pooling. That is, to 
the cost of production of a commodity is 
added a fair profit, larger for the efficient 
producer than for the inefficient, in order, 
by thus putting a premium upon efficiency, 
to extend it. These prices, which are based 
upon cost of preduction plus a profit. are, 
in the plan suggested in the coal situation 
by the Federal Trade Commission, multi- 
plied by the amounts produced at each 
price. The total is added. The selling price 
is ascertained by dividing the total pro- 
duction by the number of units. If five men 
produced all the coal in the United States, 
to take an illustration, one. let us say, 
might produce coal at 80 cents a ton, an- 
other at $1, another at $1.40, the fourth at 
$1.80, the fifth at $2. Clearly, in this illus- 
tration, it would be necessary to fix a price 
high enough to give a profit on the two-dol- 
lar cost, or the owner of the two-dollar 
mine would not produce. Let us imagine a 
price of $2.20, then. If this price obtained 
the operator who could produce coal at 80 
eents a ton would make a profit of $1.40 
on every ton, tho the man who produced at 
$2 would be making only 20 cents a ton. 

The Government might, then. fix varying 
prices, consisting of cost plus a profit. The 
first operator might be given a profit of 
forty cents, the next of thirty-five, the third 
of twenty-five, the fourth of twenty-two, 
the fifth of only twenty. 

But if the Government purchased all the 
coal of all the mines at these varying prices, 
in the selling of it confusion would result. 
The Federal Trade Commission therefore 
suggested that the total prices paid by the 
Government might be divided by the total 
production of coal: The average price to 
the consumer would then be less than $2.20, 
all would receive coal at the same price and 
each producer would be getting a fair profit. 

This plan assures the entire production 
possible. It gives the low-cost producer a 
higher profit than the high-cost producer. 
Its chief difficulty lies in the matter of ad- 
ministration and in its requirement of a 
very high degree of coéperation between 
business and industry and Government. It 
would require pooling, tho it would be pool- 
ing not in restraint but in furtherance of 
trade. 
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A battery of Art Metal Steel Desks in 
the Purchasing Dept. of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc. Below, one of the numer- 
ous private offices equipped with Art 
Metal. 
























fire. 





Edison does nothing half way 


Facing the flames of his blazing wooden-equipped concrete 
buildings “the world’s greatest genius” decided: 

“Not.another. piece of wooden furniture for us. 
best make of STEEL furniture,” he told his experts. 

14 makes were tested, Art Metal chosen. Now the handsome 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. offices are steel-protected, defying not 
only fire, but time, temperature, wear and weather. 


Not a piece of wood since 1914 


72 of Edison’s 98 departments are already steel equipped. 
Not one piece of wooden equipment has been bought since the 
And every bit of the new equipment is 





Pick out the 











Do it now— before 
Edison’s decision is forced 
upon you. 

Make these tests yourself 


Write for Free Sample. Bend 
it—dip it in water—hold it over 
a gas jet. Prove to yourself that 
Art Metal can’t crack, warp or 
burn. 


Make these Edison tests your- 
self. Send the coupon for the 
Free Sample and for the address 
of your nearest Art Matal Store. 















Office Furniture = Files 


If you, too, would find permanence, protecticn and pleas- 
ure in your office equipment, clip the coupon and mail. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Inc. 


642 Metallic Avenue, Jamestown, N. Y. 








Send 
for 
FREE 


Samples, 














FREE! J.Geo.Frederick’s great 
article— ‘The Magic of Metal- 
izing Business Offices”— re- 
printed from September Re- 
view of Reviews. Send the 
Coupon for this, and for a 
free copy of the “Book of 
Better Business” — 98 
Pages, illustrated, in 
colors, of office 
devices and sys- 
= tems that make 
office work 
easier, 


Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., Inc. 
642 Metallic Ave, 
Jamestown, N., Y. 


Please send FREE 

the article, copy of 
“Book of Better Business” 
and Sample Panel, together 
with address of the nearest 


Art Matal Store, 
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Stop Cheating Yourself 


USE THE 


| - 
The Timely Timer 


Approved by Leaders of Industry 
Used by Thousands of Business Men 
Adopted by 400 Telephone Companies 


What Does It Do? 


Times your long distance and toll 
calls accurately, gives you an entirely 
new conception of time and makes you 
100% phonefficient. Gives you 40% to 60% more service without 
extra cost, checks interruptions, gives you a reliable record, prevents 
overcharges, settles disputes in your favor and saves your share of a 


$60,000,000 Annual Loss in Telephone Service 


Also a dependable and economical “stop clock” for timing in min- 
utes and seconds, all industrial observations, tests and processes and 
the caller who asks for “three minutes of your time, please. 

Among thousands using Phonometers are: General Electric Co., Packard 
Motor Co.,. Washburn-Crosby Co., Campbell’s Soup Co., Armour & Co., Duplan 
Silk Co., United Coal Co., Gulf Refining Co., Otis Elevator Co., Georgia Cotton 
Co., Oneida Community, and hundreds equally prominent. . 

Sent direct on receipt of price, or we will bill to responsible con- 
cerns subject to approval. 





Gun-Metal, French Leather Incased, postpaid......... $5.00 


Ask for surprising booklet, ‘‘How Long’s Three Minutes?” 


Graves Timing Device Co. 2600 Olive St. 
SOLE camivanees Philadelphia 


Clip This Ad. Now—You Need a Phonometer 
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THE SPA SANATORIUM [Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex 


A. 1. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y.,nearSaratogaSprings, | Seventeenth year. Tennis; golf. Write for 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 


booklet and monograph on climate. 


. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. Address, Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, N. Y. 






























Get a Kalamazoo 
Pipeless Furnace 


At wholesale price and be able to burn 
any kind of fuel. Feed but one fire— ‘{$ 
heat your entire home. 


Write for Our New 


and learn what you can 
save in fuel bills this win- 
ter. See how easily this. 
simple and powerful heating 
outfit can be installed in your 
home. Read what owners say 
about it. Kalamazoo Pipe 
Furnace outfits where desired, q 
heating plans FREE, + afNes A 
Quick Shipment, No Waiting )ay ie 
Our big stocks insure immediate@i Gy a 
filling of your order. Wepay the WH 5, 
freight and guarantee safe deliv- Uae 


ery. Cash or easy payments. 
Write today. 


| Ask for Catalog No. 1030 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs. $lHE 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 



























. 
We manufacture Stoves, Ranges, Gas 
Ranges, Furnaces, Kitchen Kabinets 
‘d Tables. 


A Kalamazoo 


wet Direct to You" 





REMARKABLE REMARKS 


EMPEROR WILHELM—He will give us 
victory. 

Mavupe ApAMs—Never wear more than 
three colors at one time. 


Davm Luxoyp-GrorcE—We will bomb 
Germany with compound interest. 


Dr. DuptEy A. SArRGENT—Woman is 
biologically more of a savage than man. 


Hersert Hoover—If we are to have 
ascending prices, we must have ascending 
wages. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL — If _ this 
were a Democratic world, I would keep 
silent. 

JoHN Purroy MitrcHet—I will make 
the fight one against Hearst, Hylan and 
the Hohenzollerns. 

PRESIDENT JAMES A. B. ScHERER—The 
greatest need in the United States today is 
publicity. 

CoLonEL E. M. Hovuse—At all confer- 
ences those come home best who are best 
equipped. 

GENERAL LEONARD Woop—We must fin- 
ish it on the other side, or it will be fin- 
ished here. 

Lissre C. Farmer—Old discarded bath- 
tubs make good dripping places for wet 
umbrellas. 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON—Are we really a 
hopeless race as far as tact and manners 
are concerned ? 

GENERAL VON HInNDENBURG—Our peo- 
ple’s existence and position in the world 
are still at stake. 

Viscount Isu11—A closed door in China 
has never been and never will be the policy 
of my Government. 

Darwin P. KrnestEy—Since 1832 Bel- 
gium has been the keystone in the arch of 
international good faith. 

Rocer W. Basson—Banks urge the peo- 
ple to save more money, but they do not 
urge them to make more money. 

Secretary BAKER—The neat and even 

elegant appearance of the American soldier 
is maintained without hard work. 
_ ConcressMAN J. Y. SANDERS—No mar 
is big enough to put politics into our con- 
duct of this war; no man ought to be little 
enough to try. 

Rocer W. Basson—I defy you to show 
me one of the thousands of national and 
state banks that has ever aided the work- 
ing people to get better wages. 

Wooprow Witson—Perhaps I am the 
only person in high authority among all 
the peoples of the world who is at liberty 
to speak and hold nothing back. 

NicHoLas Murray ButLer—Any human 
being who asks for anything short of un- 
conditional surrender is asking us to or- 
ganize for another still greater war. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
VrooMAN—Often in addressing garden 
clubs in the cities, I cannot be sure whether 
I am before gardeners or roof-gardeners. 


Otto H. Kaun—He who, secretly or 
overtly, tries to thwart the declared will 
and aim of the nation in this holy war is a 
traitor and a traitor’s fate should be his. 


K. K. Kawakami—The West expects 
the East to open its doors to the exploita- 
tion of the white race, but reserves the 
right to slam its own doors in the faces of 
Orientals. 

Secrerary LaAnE—Ten or fifteen years 
from now you do not want your sons to 
have to say, “I went to war and took my 
chances, father stayed at home and made 
a fortune.” 


HERMANN FerernaAu—Every victorious 
war means for the victorious nation a loss 
of political liberties whilst for the van- 
quished it is a fountain of inspiration and 
democratic progress. 


H. G. Werts—There can be perma- 
nent peace in the world only when tropical 
and sub-tropical Africa constitute a field 
free to the commercial enterprize of every 
one irrespective of nationality. 
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You have to eat three olives before 
you like olives 
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FTER you have dictated two i 
or three letters to The Dic- 

taphone, it will become as natu- 

ral as talking into the telephone. 


In one to three days, you wouldn’t 
part with The Dictaphone. Every 
letter you dictate is an easy-going chat 
to your correspondent. Your letters take 
on the same business-like sparkle that your 
straight business talk has. 


The Dictaphone chucks the wasteful pad and pencil 
in the desk-drawer. It makes of the stenographer a hap- 


pier operator. Her production shoots up 50% more letters a day. The mechanical 
cost of each letter shoots down one-third. 


One final point. The progressive manufacturers, who were the first to see the 
' high-efficiency value of the adding machine, were the first to use The Dictaphone. 
Ask them if they would part with it. 


Any Dictaphone expert can show you, in fifteen minutes, that The Dictaphone 
system of handling correspondence will mean big saving of time and money. Call 
up The Dictaphone man nearest to you. If you can’t locate him, write to 


DICTAPAVNE 


REGISTERED 


Dept. 115 J, Woolworth Building, New York 


Stores in the Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere. Write for ‘‘ The Man at the Desk.’’ 
The word DICTAPHONE is a TRADEMARK, registered in the United States and in foreign countries. 
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Weekly in winter 
Extra fast - extra 
fine = extra fate- 
Santa ke all the way. 


— Four other dail inne 

_ Havel mee a 

—Visit anyon eon 
route. Hawaii afterwards 


de-Luxe booklet on request 

W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic 

1080 Railway Exchange 
Chicago 











WILL THE GERMAN 
FLEET COME OUT? 


(Continued from page 128) 


on the single cast of the submarine die. 
There stands the High Sea Fleet of Ger- 
many still waiting in her harbors for the 
signal for battle. 

It has been freely stated that when the 
time (“Der Tag”) comes, and not before, 
no matter in the past what goads or chal- 
lenges may have been silently borne, the 
whole array will go forth. All of which 
might sound gallant and heroic, if one could 
only get rid of the carking and growing 
suspicion that if the time has not come 
already it is mighty near when the Im- 
perial German navy will be pushed out by 
the German people themselves. Besides the 
submarine disappointment, there are other 
potent factors working to the same end. 
Haig’s drive is threatening Zeebrugge and 
other North Sea German bases, and if these 
fall, not only are the submarines cut off 
from harbors and supply sources, but the 
invasion of Germany from a new side is 
to be considered, There are that great army 
which we are rapidly getting into shape, 
and the vast numbers of destroyers for 
which millions have already been appro- 
priated by Congress, to add to the menace. 
And for perhaps speedier persuasion we 
are about to build great armed aeroplanes 
which, it is confidently asserted, can reach 
the western battle lines im Europe within 
forty hours after leaving the North Ameri- 
can Continent and then be immediately 
available for attack on ships, buildings, 
troops or to fight other aircraft. They can 
inake a speed of a hundred miles per hour 
and after crossing the Atlantic can main- 
tain it for over a hundred hours before 
their machinery will need rest and repair. 
IXven more ominous is the recent actual 
mutiny in five ships of the German fleet at 
Wilhelmshaven, infected, it seems, by simi- 
lar outbreaks in the demoralized Russian 
warships. There never was such iron dis- 
cipline in the Russian navy as has existed 
in the German, and when mutiny in the lat- 
ter reaches such a point, that the crew of a 
great 18,000 ton dreadnaught deliberately 
murder the captain—-as the crew of His 
Majesty’s ship “Westfalen” has just done 
—the rottenness and the danger of it all 
cannot be palliated or hidden, nor can the 
German people—let alone their enemies— 
be fooled about it by smooth phrases ut- 
tered in the Reichstag. St. Vincent and 
Nelson both said that warships could not 
be kept for long periods in harbors without 
serious injury to the morale of their men. 
And these men have been quartered in bar- 
racks on shore, idle, save for occasional 
periods of target practise, within mine pro- 
tected areas of the Baltic. Their deteriora- 
tion was inevitable and the proof of it is 
now glaring. 

Suppose that under the pressure of this 
state of affairs, and a fierce demand from 
the populace that the last card of all be 
played; the German fleet goes out. Then 
what? So far as is known the power of 
the battle fleet has not materially changed 
since the beginning of the war. It then 
included thirty-seven battleships, with three 
building, and presumably since completed 
and divided equally between the dread- 
naught and pre-dreadnaught classes. 
Whether new battleships have been actual- 
ly added since is questionable. So also the 
actual battleship losses at the battle of 
Jutland are not known. Admiral Jellicoe 
said that two dreadnaughts and one older 
battleship were “seen to sink,” but except- 
ing, as to the antiquated ‘“Pommern,” the 
German Admiralty has made no admission. 
The main fighting force is, of course, in the 














INSURE proper workmanship 
we allow only skilled mechanics 
—from our factory branches—to 

install Chamberlin Strips. We alone 
maintain this policy. That is why 
we give a 10-YEAR GUARANTEE, 
(But they outlast the building. Strips 
installed over 20 years ago are as 
serviceable as new.) Twice as many 
Chamberlin Strips in use as all others 
combined—proof they are the best. 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


Ww windows, doors, casements or 
ene: 


WRITE for Son ARestegted. Sovteins | — 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP Oo, 
Headquarters: 119 Dinan Building, Detroit, Mich. 














SATURDAY NOVEMBER 10th > 


Tt will be too late to mail your order 


for the magazines you like at our Fall | 
Bargain Prices. We handle every period- | 
ical published, and 


WE TRUST YOU 


Send us your magazine order now, with- 
out remittance. We will fill it at the 
LOWEST CLUB RATES OBTAINABLE 
(GUARANTEED) and you may pay on 
receipt ‘of bill. 


The only complete early Fall magazine 
catalog and price list published can be had 
from us FREE for the asking, but remem- 
ber that your order must be postmarked 
not later than Nov. 10, 1917, to get the 
Bargain rates. To be sure of them,’ 
ORDER NOW. 


OORE-COTTREL 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCIES 
NORTH COHOCTON, N. Y. 


[) ' DOES Hold! 


Besides, a VISE es. a VISE CL IP will not tear 
or mutilate the paper—it grips both 
ways—there are no points to catch 
on other sheets, and being made of 
steel, VISE CLIPS are durable and 
give tone to your stationery. They 


























No. 2 
are the only fasteners with the double grip. 


Made in three sizes; cut shows Medium. 
They pay no attention to other papers— 
don’t interfere with them or “catch hold” 
and make trouble. They are necessary in every 
up-to-date office. Samples sent on request. 
GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
294 ba es St. Boston, Mass. 


Graffeo Products 
Mfrs. of Vise Signals and Index Tabs 
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twenty dreadnaughts, the oldest launched 
in 1908. How many battle cruisers Ger- 
many has is not known. The loss of the 
“Liitzow” at the battle of Jutland was ad- 
mitted and there is still much dispute over 
the fate of the “Van der Tann,” “Moltke,” 
“Seydlitz” and “Derfflinger.”” The “Hinden- 
burg” has been completed since the war 
began and there is said to be a doubtful 
“Bismarck.” If six German battle cruisers 
do actually ‘exist in serviceable condition 
they represent fifty-two heavy guns of 11 
and 12 inch caliber, but they are of less 
speed and weaker armament than the cor- 
responding British ships of the same class. 
In armored cruisers of the old type, Ger- 
many’s losses have been severe, and she has 
left but one, the “Roon.” Fifteen out of 
thirty-four light cruisers are gone. If they 
have been replaced, the British estimates 
of the smaller German craft are thirty light 
cruisers, and between 160 and 180 destroy- 
ers. 

As to the fleet of our ally, Great Britain. 
the present writer does not know its 
strength, and would not tell it if he did. 
Before the war the British navy was about 
sixty per cent stronger in capital ships than 
the German navy. Its published losses in- 
clude eleven battleships and three battle 
cruisers. Just before the war Great Britain 
was building fourteen battleships and one 
battle cruiser. Most of these have already 
been heard of in action, and a great many 
more have been added, so that the prepon- 
derance of the British over the German 
fleet has materially increased. Some say, 
counting all classes of vessels, that a mil- 
lion tons have been built, and that the end 
is not yet. 

Of course, no one supposes that the Ger- 
man fleet will emerge with any expectation 
of victory. It will be merely self-immola- 
tion, in order fo allow the Potsdam gang 
to tell the people that “now that we have 
exhausted our last resource, peace and 
bankruptcy must, of course, follow, when 
we trust our superhuman efforts will be 
unsparingly rewarded and our jobs per- 
manently secured.” The Teutonic naval 
tacticians and strategists are dreaming of 
a battle cruiser—preferably the “Hinden- 
burg”—slipping out of the fight to range 
the stormy reaches of the Atlantic and 
keep our troopships shivering in our har- 
bors. But there are several English battle 
cruisers much faster and better armed than 
the “Hindenburg,” whose pleasure it will 
be to interfere with her thoughtful atten- 
tions. And, finally, we have the forecast 
of Admiral Breusing, of the Imperial Ger- 
man Navy, as to this greatest of all naval 
battles. Hear him about it: 

“The fight will degenerate into a mélée 
of the wildest description, ship fighting 
ship and using every method of destruction. 
The German fleet will probably enter into 
this close action, already possessing an ad- 
vantage, due mainly to its excellent gun 
material, which England simply cannot 
equal. Whoever wins in this struggle, it is 
certain that the defeated side will leave all 
its ships and men at the bottom of the sea. 
while the victors will return home a ruined 
fleet.” 

If the “mélé” occurs in which “ship is 
fighting ship’ in which event the most ele- 
mentary rules of modern naval tactics will 
be grievously violated—a ruined fleet for 
one commander and the bottom of the sea 
for the other; will be no more than they 
deserve. No—but there will be an artistry 
in the team-work, and in tactical move- 
ments, and in the range-finding, and in the 
salvo-firing, such as the world has never 
before seen, and our ally will win. May 
our ships be there to help him !—simply be- 
cause he will “get there first with the most 
men.” 

















Pound for Pound 


Mark How Oats Excel 
Save 75% 


Note how the oat—as a 
nutrient—looms above cost- 
lier foods. 


Measured by cost it looms 
very much higher. : 


Bacon and Eggs cost five 
times as much. 





1810 food units per pound Steak and Potatoes cost 


five times as much. 


Average Mixed Diet costs 
four times as much. 





For the same nutrition 
Quaker Oats costs 75 per cent 
less than the average of your 
foods. Each dollar spent for 
it saves an average of $3. 


Round Steak 
890 food units per pound 


In food value the oat holds 
the pinnacle place. In cost it. 
stands at the bottom. . 





Other staple foods have in 
late months advanced, some 
five times as much as oats. 








Chicken So these are times to use 
765 food units per pound ~~ more oats. Not in porridge 
. only, but in bread and muf- 
fins, in cookies and pancakes 
—in place of flour. Use them 
- to thicken soups. They yield 
ase tend = per pound 2 Wondrous flavor. 


Quaker Oats 


Flaked from Queen Grains Only 


And these are times to insist on Quaker Oats. We use in the 
making just the rich, plump oats, and we get but ten pounds from a 
bushel. 

The result is a flavor which has made this brand a world-wide 
favorite. Yet it costs in America no extra price. 

Make your oat foods twice as welcome by using these luxury 


flakes. 


ee 






12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, 
except in Far West and South where high freights may prohibit 


(1671) 




















IMA, OHIO, is at 
present enjoying a 
newly found place in 

the sun. For in one of 
Lima’s factories has just been completed 
the first of the new motor trucks built to 
the Government specifications issued last 
spring. 

The new Liberty truck is an assembled 
product. Some sixty odd manufacturers 
have been making parts for it. Extreme 
secrecy has attended all the operations. 
No one manufacturer has been allowed to 
scan the drawings of the complete assem- 
bly. None knows what other company has 
supplied any other part. As each separate 
piece was finished it was rushed to Lima 
by military messengers or sent by regis- 
tered mail. Even the assembling room was 
without wall-windows, which might have 
betrayed some secret to greedy alien eyes, 
and was guarded day and night by armed 
men. Under such circumstances it is small 
wonder that Lima was moved to give a 
large patriotic demonstration upon the oc- 
easion of the truck’s first official road tests. 
Nor is it surprizing that all good citizens 
between Lima and the East are keeping 
their weather eyes open for the monster 
vehicle en route for the Atlantic States on 
its first endurance trip. 

When you remember the highly romantic 
atmosphere in which the Liberty Motor was 
developed—and this, it is said, is the mo- 
tive power of the new truck—and add it to 
the almost equally romantic conditions sur- 
rounding the development of the truck you 
have a story well calculated to fire the just 
enthusiasm of the Allies and to quench the 
waning bumptiousness of Kaiser Bill. 





F course, the outstanding feature of the 

new army truck is the fact that it is an 
assembled product and that all the other 
army trucks to follow will be exactly like 
it. This gives us an enormous advantage 
which is not enjoyed by our Allies. England 
and France are using trucks of a number 
of different makes. Italy is using two or 
three different models, turned out by sep- 
arate makers. This means that mishaps in 
one particular factory may cause a serious 
delay in delivery of a number of machines. 
If, for example, the Fiat plant should catch 
fire and be damaged, some parts of the Fiat 


trucks under construction will, of necessity, . 


be held up in process of manufacture. In 
this country, on the other hand, even if 
half a dozen of the parts making factories 
should be destroyed, it would be possible 
to set other plants at work producing the 
parts without any great loss of time. 

But this is not the most important bene- 
fit we shall derive from the standardization 
of our army trucks. Where we shall score 
most heavily will be in the matter of main- 
tenance, With each truck exactly like every 
other truck, down to the minutest detail, 
training a force of drivers and repair men 
is automatically simplified. For if a man 
knows the mechanical workings of one ma- 
chine, he is familiar with all of them. 
French and English drivers have had to 
master not alone the fundamentals of gaso- 
line engines, but the tricky differences be- 
tween certain kinds of ignition systems, 
earburetors and the like. Then again, we 
shall save time and money when it comes 
to repairs and replacing parts. Suppose two 
trucks are damaged, and imagine that one 
has a disabled engine, while the other has 
a smashed up rear end. Since both are alike 
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ENTER THE LIBERTY MOTOR TRUCK 


BY CLARKSON LLOYD 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT MOTOR SERVICE 


all that is necessary is to put the good en- 
gine into the chassis containing the dam- 
aged one and you have a perfectly good 
truck. If the two were of different makes 
both would be laid up until new parts 
could be procured. 

There is an important lesson in this for 
business men who operate more than one 
truck. More and more large truck users are 
learning it. In many cases the knowledge 
has cost them a lot of money and was 
slowly acquired. In three words, here is 
the lesson: Standardize Your Equipment. 
Take plenty of time. Find the truck best 
adapted to your needs—which means the 
truck that does all you want done at the 
lowest cost—and then, as your needs grow, 
build your fleet of the same model. You will 
have less trouble with your drivers, you 
will lose less time in the repair shop, you 
will have a definite basis for estimating 
costs. And you will have to deal with only 
one truck company and only one service 
station. 

For the wholehearted way in which the 
motor industry has come forward to help 
the Government in every possible way the 
men in it are highly to be commended. 
Many of the biggest men in the automobile 
and motor truek world have given up all 
other interests in order to give the United 
States and its Allies the benefit of their 
experience and counsel. In making individ- 
ual parts for the Liberty Motor Truck they 
are putting at our disposal valuable patents, 
discoveries and the boundless resources of 
their vaSt organizations. As is, of course, 
perfectly just and natural, the manufactur- 
ers have stipulated that the Liberty Trucks 
shall never be put on the market commer- 
cially. Even if this were done, however, 
private users would not find them suitable 
for business use. Their design is strictly 
an army design. For ordinary use they are 
too heavy and too greedy in the matter of 
gasoline and oil. 

It has just been announced that such 
Liberty Trucks as come thru the war in 
running condition will be used by the Gov- 
ernment in the parcels post service. This 
is a splendid idea. Putting motor trucks 
into the parcels post service will increase 
the value of it to many communities which 
are lacking in adequate railroad facilities. 


EOPLE interested in the motor industry 

are speculating a little about the Lib- 
erty motor. They question whether an en- 
gine designed under the stress and in such 
a hurry can really be the last word in avia- 
tion engines. Granting the eminence of 
Messrs. Vincent and Hall, the two engin- 
eers who were locked in a hotel room with 
instructions to stay there tntil the design 
was completed, and who emerged in a few 
days with a complete design, some measure 
of skepticism may, after all, seem justified. 


Ask the Director anything you 
want to know concerning motor 
cars, trucks, accessories or their 
makers. While The Independent 


cannot undertake to give in this de- 


partment an opinion as to the rela- 
tive merits of various makes of cars 
or accessories, it is always ready 
to give full and impartial informa- 
tion about any individual product. 









It is said that the Lib- 
erty motor has_ been 
based on all the knowl- 
edge and experimentation 
and achievements of the best engin- 
eers in Europe. That is good. But the 
knowledge of the best engineers of Europe 
had been at the disposal of American de- 
signers for a long time. And yet, according 
to advices from the other side of the At- 
lantic, no aviation engine made in this 
country could be trusted for flying pur- 
poses. Now, if our best men, at leisure, 
could not turn out a creditable motor, is 
it logical to expect them to do so in a few 
days under pressure? 





HE Liberty motor, like the truck, is to 

be a standardized article. Its designers 
built with rapid, quantity production in 
mind. We are spending $640,000,000 for 
airplanes. We are determined to make them 
in thousands in order that we may effect- 
ually blind the enemy while seeing all our- 
selves. But there is one important thing to 
remember in the midst of our enthusiasm 
for this great program. One airplane that 
will give consistent service is worth a mil- 
lion that cannot be relied on. Only a few 
days ago the papers printed a statement 
of a man prominent in Allied military 
affairs. In effect, he said: “If America is 
going to send us large numbers of airplanes 
she must put real engines into them. Other- 
wise we don’t want them.” 

Let us not be too hasty in our acclaim 
of the Liberty engine. Two or three suc- 
cessful trial flights do not prove that it is 
worthy. The fact that two great engineers 
designed it under extraordinary circum- 
stances does not prove that it is worthy. 
Every one knows that new designs invaria- 
bly contain what is technically known as 
“bugs.” It takes time to discover the “bugs” 
and still more time to eliminate them. 

Our Government has just been offered 
the American manufacturing rights of the 
famous Sunbeam-Coatalen engine which is 
being used successfully by hundreds of 
British flyers. It is a known quantity. On 
the fighting line Sunbeam airplane engines 
are sworn by. Would it not be a good, sane, 
efficient plan for the United States to 
power its new airplane fleet with American- 
made Sunbeam engines until the Liberty 
motor has thoroly proved itself? It might 
cost less in the end. 





OMF months ago The Independent pre- 

dicted that motor trucks would be used 
more and more as long distance freight car- 
riers. The prediction is being slowly but 
surely borne out. Recently a freight line 
has been established between New York 
and Philadelphia. A very ingenious plan is 
used in connection with it. Two trucks start 
simultaneously every day—one from New 
York and the other from Philadelphia. 
Each carries a cargo. Halfway between the 
two cities they meet. Their cargoes are ex- 
changed. Then they turn around and re- 
turn to the city they started from. By this 
arrangement each driver covers ground 
with which he becomes increasingly famil- 
iar. Each can live steadily in his own home 
instead of spending alternate nights at 
home and away. Needless to say shippers 
have been quick to take advantage of the 
new line, which assures them of prompt 
deliveries and ensures them against rail- 
road freight embargoes. Here is a business 
which should be profitable almost anywhere. 
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Untiring 
FEDERAL 


Night and day, winter or summer, 
bad weather or good, you will find 
the Federal saving time, human 
energy and money on the big jobs of 
haulage, 


—haulage that requires a certainty 
of performance which brooks no 
excuses for delay—on-time deliveries 
which are assured only by the sound 
mechanical construction of a proven 
motor truck. 


Federals are used by firms which 
can be depended upon for results. 
With them, the untiring Federal is 
an asset written prominently among 
the profit-making factors of their 
business. 


One to Five Ton Capacities. 
Write for Federal Traffic News | 


Federal Motor Truck Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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The five lines above were written—iusta they appear 
here—on the Multiplex Hammond, each style and size 
changed INSTANTLY! 


A REVELATION IN 
TYPEWRITERDOM! 


The Multiplex Hammond is unques- 
tionably the most remarkable typewriter 
in existence. Why? Because of its ver- 
Satility, 

Think of it—‘‘Just Turn the Knob” and 
you can change from ordinary Roman to 
Italics—INSTANTLY!—or from large 
Gothic to Miniature—INSTANTLY !—or 
from English to Russian—INSTANTLY! 
+ There are hundreds of type sets—in- 
cluding all the languages of the world— 
also special characters for mathematicians, 
engineers, physicians, etc. 

It is, in fact— 


“Everybody's Typewriter® 


Many Typewriters in One-Type Changed Instantly 





Business Executives:—I ndividuality of 
typed page. All commercial type sets and 
all languages can be used on one machine, 
Variable letter spacing for different sizes 
of type; extra condensing for loose-leaf 
manuals, card records, and statistics. 

Literary People: —Have an instantly 
changeable type system. Two sets always 
on the machine; Roman and Italics, or 
any language. 

Special Correspondence: Private Secretaries: 

-RKefined and aesthetic typed page. All 
languages on one machine. 

Linguists:—The world’s languages on one 
machine. 

College Professors and Students:—Beautiful 
typed page. All languages. Commercial 
and Mathematical type sets all on one 
machine. 

Clergymen: Variety of type sizes for 
sermon “outlines.” Beautiful type page. 
Special Professional Discount. 


President Wilson Uses It 


All original manu- 
script of President 
Wilson is prepared on 
the Multiplex Ham- 
mond. He used it— 
PERSONALLY 
—while at Princeton. 
Later, as Governor 
of New Jersey—and 
now, at the White 

Ilouse, he still uses it—PERSONALLY! 


It’s PORTABLE: For Those Who TRAVEL 


This NEW ight weight, 
aluminum model is the 
LOGICAL typewriter for 
PERSONAL use. Al:hough 
it weighs only 11 pounds, 
it will do exactly the same 
work as the regular, large 
Multiplex Hammonds. Full 
capacity. Unlimited width 
of paper. Instantly inter- 
changeable type Be wise 
—investigate before invest- 
ing in any other portable 
machine. Ask for Special 
Folder, just off the press. 





Factory Rebuilt Machines ata wide range of prices. 
Monthly payments, Discounts for cash, 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 

538 East 69th Street, at East River, New York City 
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PEACE WITH VICTORY 


(Continued from page 127) 

and improved. Then Germany settled down 
to a period of peace to digest the territory 
which by these three wars had been ab- 
sorbed. Bismarck’s purpose in maintaining 
the superiority of his army was to retain 
what had been taken by blood and iron, 
and at the same time, by a period of pro- 
longed peace, to give to Germany a full 
opportunity for industrial development and 
the self-discipline necessary for the highest 
efficiency. 

Bismarck had been keen enough in his 
diplomacy to await the opportunity that 
events presented for seeming to be forced 
into a war which he had long planned. 
This was the case with Denmark. This was 
the case with Austria. This was the case 
with France. German diplomacy has lost 
nothing of this characteristic in the present 
war. Germany did not plan the killing of 
the Austrian Crown Prince and his con- 
sort, but immediately that that presented 
the likelihood of war, Germany accepted it 
as the opportunity for her to strike down 
her neighbors, Russia and France, and to 
enlarge her power. She gladly gave her 
consent to the ultimatum of Austria to 
Serbia that was sure to bring on war, and 
then posed as one driven into war by the 
mobilization of Russia. She knew that Rus- 
sia was utterly unprepared. She knew that 
France was unprepared. She knew that 
Great Britain was unprepared. She herself 
was ready to the last cannon and the last 
reservist. Therefore, when appealed to by 
Great Britain and by all the other powers 
to intervene and prevent Austria from 
forcing a universal war, Germany declined 
to act. Not a telegram or communication 
between Germany and Austria has ever 
been given to the public to show the slight- 
est effort to induce delay by Austria. While 
Germany would pose as having acted only 
as Austria’s ally and as unwilling to in- 
fluence her against her interest and inde- 
pendent judgment, the verdict of history 
unquestionably will be that the war is due 
to Germany’s failure to prevent it and to 
her desire to accept the opportunity of the 
assassination of the Crown Prince as a 
convenient time to begin a war she long in- 
tended. She alone is responsible for the 
incalculable destruction of this war. She 
led on in the armament of the world that 
she might rule it. She promoted, therefore, 
the armament of other nations. Her system 
was followed, tho not as effectively by other 





countries in pure defense of their peace | 
and safety. And now, her Emperor, her | 
Prussian military caste and her wonderful | 
but blinded people, have the blood of the 
millions who have suffered in this world | 
catastrophe on their hands. The German | 
military doctrine, that when the interests 
of the state are concerned, the question is 
one of power and force, and not of honor 
or obligation or moral restraint, finds its 
most flagrant examples in Germany's con- 
duct of this war. Her breach of a solemn 
obligation entered into by her and all the 
powers of Europe, in respect to Belgium’s 
neutrality, was its first exhibition. It was 
followed by the well proven, deliberate plan 
of atrocities against the men, women and 
children of a part of Belgium in order to 
terrorize the rest of the population into 
complete submission. It Was shown in the 
prompt dropping of bombs on defenseless 
towns from Zeppelins and other air craft; 
in the killing of non-combatant men, women 
and children by the naval bombardment of 
unfortified towns; in the use of liquid fire 
and poisoned gases in battle. All of these 
had been condemned as improper in declara- 
tions in the Hague treaties. 

Under Bismarck the Reptile fund used to 

















FOR SALE 


This noted charming estate. 
One of the finest near New 
York. On 13 miles from 
city, via all modern Auto- 
mobile roads, 18 acres at- 
tractive and fertile land. 
Brook runs through prop- 
erty. 

The Dutch Colonial Stone House, with two 
extensions, has unique charm throughout; lawn 
picturesquely terraced. Very large and beautiful 
rooms. Three bathrooms; Mott fixtures; steam 


heat; electricity. Large garage and barns. Very 
choice property at most attractive price. 
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bribe the press and for the maintenance of 
a spy system was enlarged and elaborated, 
so that German bribery has extended the 
world over, and the German espionage has 
exceeded anything known to history. The 
medieval use by the Hohenzollerns of dynas- 
tic kinship has paralyzed the action of the 
peoples of Greece and Russia. And now we 
know by recent revelation of the aid that 
Swedish diplomats are furnishing to Ger- 
many in her submarine warfare against 
neutral ships, and that it is made possible 
by the influence of the German consort of 
the Swedish King. 

When the war began Germany was able 
to convince her people and to convince 
many in the world that the issue in the 
war was not the exaltation of the military 
power of Germany and the expanding of 
her plan of destiny, but that it was a mere 
controversy between the Teuton and the 
Slav, and Germany asked with great plaus- 
ibility, ‘““Will you have the world controlled 
by the Slav or by the German?’ Those who 
insisted that the issue was one of militarism 
against the peace of the world, of democ- 
racy against military autocracy, of freedom 
against military tyranny, were met with 
the argument, “Russia is an ally. She is a 
greater despotism and a greater military 
autocracy than Germany.” As the war wore 
on, the real issue was cleared of this con- 
fusion. Russia became a democracy. The 
fight was between governments directed by 
their peoples on the one hand, and the mili-. 
tary dynasties of Germany, Austria and 
Turkey on the other. 

President Wilson says the Allies are 
fighting to make the world safe for democ- 
racy. Some misconception has been created 
on this head. The Allies are not struggling 
to force a particular form of government on 
Germany. If the German people continue 
to wish an Emperor, it is not the purpose 
of the Allies to require them to have a re- 
public. Their purpose is to end the mili- 
tary policy and foreign policy of Germany 
that looks to the maintenance of a military 
and naval machine with its hair trigger 
preparation for use against her neighbors. 
If this continues, it will entail on every 
democratic government the duty of main- 
taining a similar armament in self defense 
or what is more likely, the duty will be 
wholly or partly neglected. Thus the policy 
of Germany, with her purpose and destiny, 
will threaten every democracy. This is the 
condition which it is the determined pur- 
pose of the Allies, as interpreted by Presi- 
dent Wilson, to change. 

How is the change to be effected? By 
defeating Germany in this war. The Ger- 
man people have been very loyal to their 
Emperor because his leadership accords 
with the false philosophy of the state and 
German destiny, with which they have been 
indoctrinated and poisoned. A defeat of 
the military machine, a defeat of the 
l'rankenstein of the military dynasty, to 
which they have been sacrificed, must open 
their eyes to the hideous futility of their 
political course. The German Government 
will then be changed as its people will have 
it changed to avoid a recurrence of such a 
tragedy as they have deliberately prepared 
for themselves. 

Men who see clearly the kind of peace 
which we must have, in order to be a real 
and lasting peace, can have no sympathy 
with a patched. up peace, one made 
at a council table, the result of diplo- 
matie chaffering and bargaining. Men who 
look forward to a League of the World to 
Inforce Peace in the future can have no 
patience with a compromise that leaves the 
promoting cause of the present awful war 
unaffected and unremoved. This war is now 
being fought by the Allies as a League to 





Enforce Peace. Unless they compel it by 
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The Protectograph—Todd patents—embodies 
original “shredding” principle, which first gave real protec- 
tion against check raising. 


Our latest 1918 model Protectograph Check Writer pro- 
tects the full amount in the body of the check. 
amount in Dollars and Cents (in words—not figures), exact 
to the penny, in two vivid colors—a complete word to each 
This is the fastest, most efficient, 
legible and uniform method of writing and protecting 
amounts on checks, drafts, bills of lading, etc. 


This model, illustrated above, has automatic spacing, 
automatic feed, automatic release, enduring bronze type, 
improved inking, dozens of important improvements, cov- 
ered by exclusive patents. 
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Price $40. 


Other Protectograph models in all sizes and 
prices up to $75—a model for every business 
and individual requirement. 


The Todd System extends to furnishing owners of Todd 
machines with special PROTOD Chemical-Fibre checks and 
drafts made to your own specifications. 
| snd prices. 

i Check raising is a very real danger to every business man 
who does not use the Protectograph. You might lose by J 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CoO. 
(Established 1899) 


World’s Largest Makers of Check Protecting Devices 


1170 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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+ }- ad fountain pen. Ink can’t get out 
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WALK ON YOUR HEAD 


I'm just a plain business man; 
never studied medicine nor anat- 
omy ; but I believe I have made the 
most remarkable health discovery 
of all time! 

Two years ago I was an old man 
afflicted with piles, dyspepsia, in- 
somnia, catarrh and general lassi- 
tude; to-day I am 67 years young. 
My afflictions and ‘“oldness"” * areab- 
solutely gone. My rejuvenation 
convinces me that I have discovered the most simple and effi- 
cacious health restorer known to man. Nothing like it ever 
before published. 

It is neither food nor drink ; no concoction nor contrivance 
of any kind; no expense and no trouble at all. 

My wonderful health discovery has given me the Vital Force, 
the Appetite, the Digestion, the Sleep, the Abundant energy of 
anacrobat. The medical examiner of one of America’s largest 
insurance companies says I am “as good a risk as a man of 35.” 

My illustrated booklet tells the complete story of how, at 65 years, I found 


Youth and Better Health 


On receipt of Three Dollars ($3.00) I will mail you acopy. My physician 
endorses it, and my confidence in its efficacy is so unbounded I welcome 
you to submit it to your physician, as I did to mine. If he disapproves of 
it, I will refund your money without question. 

I've been manager of Caw’s Pen & Ink Co. for 40 years, andin offering 
my great discovery, I shall adhere to the well-known policy of the Caw’s 
Company to give full value. Remit by check, money order, bank draft or 
registered letter 


FRANCIS CASHEL BROWN, Dept.7—76 Duane Street, New York 


UP-TO-DATE METHODS AND MODERN APPLIANCES 


Should be installed in every department of your business organization. Are you acquainted with 
the ingenious devices which fit the exact needs of the business office of today? Are you using 
modern methods? If you want information write for our free Check List. 


INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 
Plan and Purchase Department 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


Guaranteed Genuine Leather yon 
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victory, they do not enforce it. They do not 
make the military autocracies of the world 
into nations fit for a World League, unless 
they convince them by a lesson of defeat. 

When the war came on there were a few 
in the United States who felt that the in- 
vasion of Belgium required a protest on the 
part of our Government, and some indeed 
who felt that we should join in the war at 
once. But the great body of the American 
people, influenced by our traditional policy 
of avoiding European quarrels, stood by th« 
Administration in desiring to maintain a 
strict neutrality. I think it is not unfair to 
say that a very large proportion of the 
intelligent and thinking people of the 
United States—and that means a greai 
majority—sympathized with the Allies in 
the struggle which they were making. But 
many with us of German descent, prompted 
by a pride in the notable advance in the 
world of German enterprize, German in 
genuity, German discipline, German effi- 
ciency, and regarding the struggle as an 
issue between Teuton and Slav, extended 
their sympathy to their Fatherland. As con- 
scientiously as possible, the Administration 
and the country pursued the course laid 
down by international law as that which a 
neutral should take. 

International law is the rule of 
conduct of nations toward one an- 
other, accepted and acquiesced in by all 
nations. The right of non-combatants on 


‘commercial vessels, officers, crew and pas- 


sengers, either enemy or neutral, to be se- 
cure from danger of life has always been 
recognized and never contested. Neverthe- 
less, Germany sank without warning 150 
American citizens, men, women and chil- 
dren, and sent them to their death by a 
submarine torpedo, simply because they 
happened to be on English or American 
commercial vessels. We protested and Ger- 
many halted for a time. We thought that 
if we condoned the death of 150, we might 
still maintain peace with that power. But it 
was not to be, and after more than a year 
Germany announced her purpose to resume 
this murderous and illegal course toward 
innocent Americans. Had we hesitated, we 
would have lost our independence as a peo- 
ple. We would have subscribed abjectly to 
the doctrine that might makes right. Ger- 
many left no door open to us as a self- 
respecting nation except that which led to 
war. 

Germany’s use of the submarine brought 
us into the war. But being in, we recog- 
nize as fully as any of our Allies do, its 
far greater issue to be whether German 
militarism shall continue after this war to 
be a threat to the peace of the world, or 
whether we shall end that threat by this 
struggle in which we are to spend our 
life’s blood. We must not, therefore, be 
turned from the stern necessity of winning 
this war. 

When the war began and its horrible 
character was soon disclosed, there were 
many religious persons who found their 
faith in God shaken by the fact that mil- 
lions of innocent persons could be headed 
into this vortex of blood and destruction 
without the saving intervention of their 
Creator. But the progress of the war has 
revealed much, and it has stimulated our 
just historic sense. It shows that the world 
had become thru the initiative of Ger- 
many and the following on of the other na- 
tions afflicted with the cancer of militarism. 
God reveals the greatness of His power and 
His omnipotence not by fortuitous and 
sporadic intervention but by the working 
out of his inexorable law. A cancer if it 
is not to consume the body must be cut out. 
and the cutting out of it necessarily in- 
volves suffering and pain in the body. The 
sacrifices of lives and treasure are inevit- 
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able in the working out of the cure of the 
world malady. But we must win the war 
to vindicate this view. 

We are at a danger point. England 
and France and Russia since 1914 have 
been fighting the battle of the world and 
fighting for us of America. The three years 
or more of war have drained their vitality, 
strained their credit, exhausted their man 
power, subjected many of their non-com- 
batants to suffering and destruction, and 
they have the war weariness which dulls 
the earlier eager enthusiasm for the prin- 
ciples at stake. Now specious proposals for 
peace are likely to be most alluring to the 
faint hearted, and most powerful in the 
hands of traitors. Russia, rid of the Czar, 
is torn with dissensions and the extreme 
socialists and impractical theorists, blind 
to the ultimate destruction of their hopes 
that a loss of this war will entail, are 
many of them turning for a_ separate 
peace, 

The intervention of the United States by 
her financial aid has helped much, but her 
armies are needed and she, a republic un- 
prepared, must have the time to prepare. 

With us at home the great body of our 
people are loyal and strong for the war. 
Of course, a people, however intelligent, 
when very prosperous and comfortable, and 
not well advised as to the vital concern 
they have in the issue of a war across a 
wide ocean and thousands of miles away, it 
takes time to convince. But we have, for 
the first time in the history of our repub- 
lie, begun a war right. We have begun with 
a conscription law, which requires service 
from men of a certain age from every walk 
of life. The lessons of the three years of 
the war are being learned and applied in 
our war equipment and in neutralizing, by 
new construction, the submarine destruc- 
tion of commercial transports. Adequate 
measures for the raising of the money need- 
ed to finance the war and finance our 
Allies have been carried thru Congress or 
are so near enactment as to be practically 
on the statute book. Food conservation is 
provided for. But, of course, it takes time 
for a hundred million of peace lovers and 
non-militarists to get ready, however apt, 
however patriotic, however determined. It 
is in the period of the year before the 
United States can begin to fight that the 
strain is to come in Europe. But Germany 
is stopped on the western and Italian 
fronts. The winter coming will be harder 
on her than on the Allies. “It is dogged 
that does it.” Stamp on all proposals of 
peace as ill-advised or seditious and then 
time will make for our certain victory. 

When the war is won the United States 
will wish to be heard and will have a right 
to be heard as to the terms of peace. The 
United States will insist on a just peace, 
not one of material conquest. It is a moral 
victory the world should win. I think I do 
not mistake the current of public sentiment 
thruout our entire country, in saying that 
our people will favor an international agree- 
ment by which the peace brought about 
thru such blood and suffering and destruc- 
tion and enormous sacrifice shall be pre- 
served by the joint power of the world. 
Whether the terms of the League to En- 
foree Peace as they are will be taken as a 
basis for agreement, or a modified form, 
something of the kind must be attempted. 
Meantime, let us hope and pray that all the 
Allies will reject all proposals for settle- 
ment and compromise and adhere rigidly 
and religiously to the principle that until 
victorious result gives security that the 
irld shall not be again drenched in blood 
thru the insanely selfish policy of a military 
caste of a nation ruling a deluded people 
intoxicated with material success and 
Dower, there will be no peace. 


V 














To any stack of “‘Y and E’’ sections you can add other 
sections as your requirements grow, as shown in the illus- 
tration, which includes 15 half-width and 2 full sections. In 
a single stack you can thus have any of the following: 


Vertical Document Legal Blank Cupboard 

Card Record Com'c | Report Drawings Roller Book 
Shannon Ins. Policy Pigeonhole Tack-Map 
Check Storage Box Drawer Engravings, etc. 


Particulars about any of these, on request. Check Coupon. 


Use Wood Filing Cabinets 


There Is a “Y and E” Cabinet for Every Purpose 


“Y and E” Wood Filing 
Cabinets, like “Y and E” 
Steel Cabinets, are built 
to stand the roughest 
handling ever given to fil- 


cabinet where you file them. 
The only type of cabinet 
better than “Y and E” 
wood for fire protection is 
our own “Fire-wall” steel 
ing cabinets in an office, —an exclusive invention 
and in any climate. Built with double steel walls hav- 
so they neither warp, split, stick, crack ing cellular asbestos and dead-air 
nor rack loose; and they give much chambers between—exactly the same 





better fire protection than the ordinary 
steel filing cabinet, of the single-wall 
type. 

Fire heats the interior of a single- 
wall cabinet like an incinerator, bursts 
open the seams and chars the papers to 
ashes right through the wall. Wood, 
on the other hand, is not a heat con- 
ductor. It takes a big fire even to char 
the outer surface of a wood cabinet, 
while the interior remains cool until 


in principle as a safe. 

From Alaska down to Panama and 
on to Argentine “Y and E” wood filing 
cabinets are giving absolute satisfac- 
tion to all lines of business. They are 
the handsomest equipment possible to 
make—they are warm, not icy like 
steel—they are easy to take care of— 
and they give 100% service. Under 
the varnish is all that quality and skill 
can put there. Check coupon and at- 





4 














the cabinet is consumed. tach to letterhead for complete 4 
Papers are more valuable than the information. / 
f 
High quality usually presupposes high prices, but you pay v4 “VY andE” 
no more for “Y and EI” equipment—plus “Y and E” Sys- O Rochester, N.Y. 
tem Service—than for equipment of inferior quality with ¢ onar noes 
no service at all! That is why so many concerns # ligation please 


e “Y and E” exclusively, with absolute satisfaction. o sthout items: checked 
FA 


below. 
ra Ocalan Ws Cs role 
YAWMAN4FRBE MFC. 7 eticdures cate 
4 ing Enulgmeee 0 ‘‘Five-s” 
Meters, <. “Y and E” Fitng Devices and A ed Systems Va ... 
ROCHEST: 


ee] Shelving, 
090 ST. PAUL ST., ile, [] Efficiency Desks, [ Safe, 





Seana Orrtces: Boston, Springfield, =. New oO Transfer Cases, Modern Fil- 
York, Albany, Newark, Philadelphia, Washington, Ve (price $1.00—In Can- 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas Frog pbizeet- -Name Vertical System, (_] Shan- 
City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland. 7 con Files and Supplies, } Card Systems for 
2000 Agents and Dealers in more than 1200 

other cities. In Canapa: The Office Spe- FA 5 - 

cialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ontario. é (your business or profession) 


_f Write name and address in the margin, attach te letterhead 
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PAYS FOR ITSELF 


THE MINUTE YOU 
INSTALL A 





it begins not only to pay for itself, but to earn for you from $200 to $5,000 a 
year in net saving over former methods. This is a conservative estimate, as 
some of the larger firms save all the way up to $35,000 by means of the “Com- 
mercial” process. 


197 LINES OF BUSINESS 


are now saving labor, gaining time, cutting expense, reducing errors—in fact, 
speeding up and improving every department of their business by means of the 
Commercial Duplicator. 

Without the slightest obligation let us demonstrate what the “Commercial” can 
do for you and why it is used by U. S. Steel Corporation, Ford Motor Co. 
and hundreds of other firms, large and small, in every conceivable line of 
business. 


A “Commercial” in your organization right now would probably save 
you thousands of dollars. Send for facts today. 


DUPLICATOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
410 Commercial Duplicator Building CHICAGO 














ee mms 


‘ee 


T is just as important that your 
will be executed by an experi- 
enced and responsible executor 

as that its meaning should be clear 
and its legality unquestioned.” 


Ask your lawyer to write this Company 
into your will as executor and trustee, and 
thus assure experienced and responsible 
management of your estate, and the safety 
of your heirs’ interests, 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Resources over $330,000,000 
Astor Trust Office 


Fifth Ave, and 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Downtown Office 
16 Wall St. 
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UI ie Nation’s Capital 


hat | “]F Brin 
matte in stamps or coin will bring you 
of 43 weeks ontrial. The Pathfinder is an ill oe Tolished at 
5 | the Nation’s center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the 
world and tells the truth and only the truth ;nowinits 24th year. This pa- 
per fills the bill withoutemptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you 
wantto keep posted on whatis going onin the world, at the leastexpense 
| of time or money, this is your means. If you wanta paperin your home 
which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder{is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everything 
rlearly, fairly, briefly—hereitis. A dollar bill mailed at our risk will bring you the Pathfinder for a full year, or simply send, 48¢ to 
show that you mightlike such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 


43 weeks, The 15c dues not repay us, but we are glad tojavestin new friends, Pathfinder, Box 39, Washington, D.C, 














N y a new term; "the s sting of & oe a 
INTERNATIONAL the location of Nigera,the moaning oe 
actor, w .—this New ; 

DICTIONARY 4 contains oalean aanepatndinal pelt 
G.&C.MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, %\* Ano, now-raree 














NAME YW Grand Prize 
3 rasta ADDRESS ‘ Panama-Pacific Exposition 








WAR WORK FOR 
EVERYBODY 


(Continued from page 137) 

war on waste. Organize a paper-sav- 
ing club; follow the example of the 
school children of Decatur, Illinois, who 
collected 105,860 pounds of waste paper 
and old magazines as their war economy 
work, selling the same for $1,014.56. Or, 
found a baby beef or pig club in your 
community; these organizations are help- 
ing to save meat for soldiers; it is said 
the lives of 500,000 calves are thus saved 
each year in Texas alone; write for particu- 
lars to the Bureau of Animal Industry, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Or, find a vacant lot, borrow it, be 
a “potato patriot,” work for prizes given 
by the Woodcraft League, founded by Ern- 
est Thompson Seton, located at Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 

17. Learn to chew your food, make your- 
self do it as a regular habit. You should 
live five years longer, do more and better 
work, And you will find you will need about 
20 per cent less food, a saving which would 
support a child now starving in France or 
Belgium. A Horace Fletcher book on mas- 
tication would be a good war time invest- 
ment. ; 

18. Give the price of some of your pleas- 
ures to the Red Cross. A little negro boy 
in Pittsburgh had saved $1 for a grand 
Fourth of July celebration; when he heard 
about the Red Cross, he gave up his dollar 
like a little man. A tiny girl in a very poor 
family gave three pennies—all she had in 
the world; she said, “A man told us in 
school that a penny would fix up one hurt 
for a soldier. That’s enough for three 
hurts.” How many hurts of a soldier could 
you bind up with the money you spend on 
soda, candy, peanuts, toys and moving pic- 
tures? 

ELDERLY MEN 

If you are over sixty, have perhaps more 
time than strength, weigh the following 
suggestions. 

19. Prepare to take the place of a young- 
er man, thus freeing him for service. Cata- 
log your industrial training or professional 
experience, locate firm needing such help, 
apply for position. 

20. Stop growing old. Read books on pre- 
serving youth, health, vigor, by young old 
men, such as Cornaro, Peebles, Bennett, 
others. Last April a young man out in Ohio 
celebrated his ninety-fourth birthday by 
planting a war garden! A retired Virginia 
skipper of ninety-seven put to sea again, 
offered his ship to the Government, and is 
now helping to feed the Allies. Your*age 
is largely in your mind. 

21. Organize community garden project. 
Canvass whole neighborhood for vacant 
lots; get owners’ consent for use in gar- 
dening; draw a map showing sites; have 
mayor, newspaper editors, business men, 
pastors, teachers approve plan; mobilize 
garden army of school children, Boy Scouts. 
young and old men and women. Announce 
the $5000 in prizes for canned vegetables 
offered by National Emergency Food Gar- 
den Commission—particulars from the sec- 
retary, P. S. Ridsdale, 210 Maryland Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

22. Start a community forum or civic 
association, to improve home conditions on 
various lines. Titles of articles and books 
on community betterment and information 
on methods of beginning and carrying on 
such work may be had by writing the In- 
dependent Efficiency Service. 

23. Look up various ideas in the article 
“The Man Beyond the Military Age,” pub- 
lished in Ladies’ Home Journal, June, 1917. 








24. Found a war work bureau, or com- 
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munity war council. See that everybody 
over ten in the community has a copy of 
this article. Obtain, put in the town library, 


all literature mentioned here. Hold weekly -- 
war meetings. Run column of announce- Q 0) @ S rel 1] | | C 
ment, progress, advice in your local paper. 


WOMEN 
25. Register for national service under e ,°e ) 
the Women’s Committee, Council of Na- e_writin ee ine { d 
tional Defense, Washington, D. C. Obtain ali ee 
particulars and registration blank from the 
chairman, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw. 


26. Obtain from Department of Agricul- - | ] 
ture, Washington, D. C., the Food Thrift I OU. a @) ln 
Series of publications, giving many valua- « | 


ble suggestions for home economy. 

27. If you handle food in the home, join 
the United States Food Administration. 
Write the Food Administrator, Washing- S g h ¢ N Fa $25 $40 P W k 
ton, D. C., for free membership card. No teno rap ers an OW rm to er ee 
dues or fees. Hang the Hoover home war If you are a stenographer or typewriter user, earning less than $25 a week, you are 
tag in your window losing money every week. Look about you at the stenographers who are earning bigger 
ag y iaaies salaries than yours and you will find that they typewrite more rapidly and more accurately , 

28. Learn family food economy. Send 10 | than youl Employers pay for the amount and quality of finished work turned out each day. : 
cents to Dr. John Dill Robertson, Commis- | The average stenographer typewrites 30 to 40 words a minute and earns $8 to $1§ a week, 


> ° : The expert typewrites 80 to 100 words a minute and earns $25 to $40 per k. Th i 
sioner of Health, City Hall, Chicago, for | ference j I oe bs : 3 40 per week. e dif- 

— nce in their salary is due to the difference in their speed and accurac ewriti 
pamphlet “Living on 31 Cents a Day.” 2 a ee 


‘so mail 10 cents to American School of | 22€ New Way in Typewriting—Entire Course on Trial 


Home Economics, West Sixty-ninth Street, The New Way in Typewriting is amazingly easy for anyone to learn. There are only 
Chicago, for pamphlet “Seven-Cent Meals.” | 19 ¢@sy lessons, which can be studied at home in part of your spare time! And you may 
29. Join the Red Cross. Apply to local take the entire Course on trial. If the New Way in Typewriting does not enable you to 
vo. « . ss. Apply typewrite at the rate of 80 to 100 words a minute, the Course will not cost you a penny! 
chapter. If none exists, found one—only That is our legal binding guarantee to you! We have 
six workers required to organize. Dues Piintee 1 made arrangements with the Lagonda National Bank 


from $1 a year up. If desired, take indi- | | 40%—Then 20% wlhng Fg direct to students who are in any 








vidual membership—apply to American = — boca The New Way in Typewriting is a revolutionary 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Mg pocenag a adhe v4 new method based on Gymnastic Finger Training. 


The reason most stenographers typewrite so slowly 
and inaccurately is because their fingers are not 
flexible enough, are not nimble enough, are not dextrous * 
enough, are not quick enough. The New Way in Typewriting 

gives the flexibility, speed and nimbleness of the 


30. Knit for the soldiers in every spare | §4°% imcrease, I have 
° ’ ain had another increase of 
minute. Carry your knitting as a war badge 20%."" _C. E. Verrall, 
of honor. Make at least one of the 500,000 po gy EF 
woolen weather-guards needed immediate- | }*®-' - expert pianist’s fingers—speed and accuracy that 
ly by the boys at the front. Particulars and Salary Doubled J enable musicians to run their fingers over the keys 
instructions from local chapter Red Cross, Claims Justified | faster than the eye can follow! There is nothing else 


; . “I have progressed] like the New Way in existence. It is as different 

or Comforts Committee, Navy League, rapidly and today am} from the old “touch” system as night is from 

Washington, D. C. filling the position of f day, Many hundreds of so-called “touch” opera- 
31. Plan, train yourself, to do a man’s 


Chief Clerk to the De- ; 
- tors have studied the New Way and without exception have doubled 
ee = Lang + and trebled their speed—and salaries! 
work; release him to go to the front. As city, my salary being 
war workers, women are now chemists, oncly dunte wens’ MAIL COUPON OR POSTAL 
. , was.’’—Anna §S. Cub- It costs you nothing to get the facts about the N: - 
farmers, wireless operators, bank clerks, ; = — St., writing. Send in your come todepe We are dang ae mane 
railway employees, draftsmen, gardeners, a pe a yl es 4 


















hig: WritesOverEighty students in every local- 
munition makers hotographers, carpen- r ity. Let us tell you 
“aD gray 2 “ I Words per Minute what hundreds of other 


ters, messenger “boys,” elevator “men,” | Jet¢ prought my speed 
dock hands. Learn about employment op- | up to over 80 words per 

ens vy 4s minute and increased 
portunities for you, from National League my, salary by over 
for Woman’s Service, 257 Madison Ave- | J2%%">) .&., Wipe 
nue, New York. Ave., Chicago. 

32. Find what other women’s organiza- 
tions are doing—then take your choice. Get 
literature from the following: National 
Special Aid Society, 259 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; Militia of Mercy, 4 West 
Vorty-ninth Street, New York; National 
American Women’s Suffrage Association, 
Washington, D. C.; National W. C. T. U. 
Bureau of Publicity, Evanston, Illinois; 


National Board Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexing- FLORIDA-—Four room furnished cottages; reason- 
ton Avenue, New York. WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST ? 


able reut to nice people Hill and orange section, 
by Rev. E. E. HALE. D. D., and other Unitarian literature Sent | lake front, pleasant environment, OC, H, STOKES, 
FREE. Address P. O. M., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. Mohawk, Florida, 


stenographers have 
done. Do not be con- 
tent with a low salary 
—do not be content 
with low speed and dif- 
ficult typewriting. In- 
crease your speed and 
accuracy intvpewriting 
and earn $25 = $0 8 
week as our thousan 
Now Earns $150.00 § of students and gradu. 
a Mon ates are doing! Write 


“1 was getting $70 per today before you turn g MAIL TODAY FOR BIGGER PAY 
month when I took up} ‘is Page: Address | THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 3830 College Hill, Springfield, Obio 


the Course. I am now " ex 

drawing $150.00.""—A. | THE TULLOSS 1 ag semen ‘9 oe 

H. Gardiner, 429 Haw- l Please send me your full particulars about the New Way 

thorne Place, Madison, SCHOOL in Typewriting. This incurs no obligation on my part. 

Wis. ie Mtn NN, OMe, vo05 055 ae.s 60's 1000 cekakocaunecs 
Springfield, Ohio! Adaress 




















on 


33. Do effective home reading. Get par- 
ticulars of War Library for Women, being 
established by Miss Ida M. ‘Tarbell, 
Women’s Committee, Council of National 
Defense, Washington, D. C. Also read cur- 
rent magazines for women that feature war 
work, such as Ladies’ World, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Delineator, Modern 
Priscilla, Good Housekeeping. 

34. Prepare now for next season’s food 
campaign. Get pamphlet on garden mak- 
ing, from your state agricultural college; 
also read instructions on canning and dry- 
ing vegetables and fruit, from National 


Emergency Food Garden Commission, Freee Instr — ‘ — 
: ycos uments are confined to no on rticul tr lication. 
Maryland Building, Washington, D. C. ome are : o one particular industry or applicat In 


every industry where temperature is a factor will be found eos indicating, con- 
trolling and recording temperature instruments. In the home, in the medical pro- 
fession, on the farm, in fact in almost every walk of life Jeos products are in daily 











(Enclose 2 cents postage for the latter.) 
35. Consult local officials of women’s 

clubs, charitable organizations, defense and use. Our factory thus supplies the world 

relief societies on war problems, needs, of with some 8,000 types and styles of tem- 


your home and neighborhood. Adapt service perature instruments. Let us have your Taylor /nstrument Companies 


to circumstances. address for folder “On the Trail of the 
36. Learn how bravely and well other Thermometer” and other literature. Rochester, N. Y. 
women have done war duties. Read Char- 
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DURAND 


Steel Lockers 





TYPE F. L. D. 


URAND Steel Lockers 

have a permanence 

that makes their purchase 
a true economy. 


They are economical, con- 
venient, fire-proof, practically 
indestructible, and will pro- 
tect you and your employees 
against losses and confusion. 


Their first cost is low; their 
depreciation negligible. Write 
for illustrated catalogue. 


We are also manufacturers of 
steel shelving, steel bins and 
general steel factory equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


1572 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 972 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 


HELP! 


My Life's Blood is flowing 
away from a cut in my arm. 

Millions of people live on, 
indifferent to the loss of vital 
power even more serious than 
the loss of blood—the LOSS 
ofNERVE FORCE. 

If you are tired; depressed; nerv- 
ous ; irritable ; sensitive ; cannot sleep 
or digest your food, it means that your 
nerve force is depleted through overwork 
and nerve strain. Stop the leak at once 
and build up your nerve force, for your 
health, brain power, strength and endur- 
ance directly depend thereon. 


Wonderful Book 
s. NERVES 


Paul von Boeckmann, the nerve 
specialist, has written a remark- 
able book which teaches you 
how to save your nerve force and 
care for your nervous system. 
It explains how to soothe, 
nourishand calm the nerves, 
It is his master work as a 
health treatise, and is the 

































Address result of ay Pa years’ 
study of nervous 
PAUL VON people, whom he 
understands from 
BOECKMANN, R.3. the ground up, 
Btadio 46 


Price of hook is 


Cis. Ss 


Stamps) 


110 W. 40th Street 
New York, N.Y. 





lotte Kellogg’s book, “Women of Belgium.” 
Introduction by Herbert C. Hoover. All 
profits go to Belgium Relief Commission. 
At local book stores. 

GIRLS 

37. Join the Camp Fire Girls of Amer- 
ica, numbering over 100,000 members, now 
calling themselves the “Minute Girls of 
1917.” This remarkable organization is a 
girls’ home clearing house for instructions 
and suggestions from the Department of 
Agriculture, Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Red Cross, and other pa- 
triotic sources. War program endorsed by 
President Wilson. Every girl should be in- 
terested, National headquarters at 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

38. Look up the fine work of the Girls 
National Honor Guards, organized by 
Theodora Booth, granddaughter of General 
William Booth, founder of the Salvation 
Army. Chief aim is first aid, national or 
local. Includes both popular and unique 
forms of patriotism. Address 34 West 
Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 

39. Follow the example of 200 girls in 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology of 
Pittsburgh. They went to bed an hour 
earlier, rose an hour earlier, spent the 
extra morning hour making Red Cross 
hospital garments. 

40. Take care of small children, while 
women having charge of them do special 
war work. Particulars from Camp Fire 
Girls of America, 461 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, and suggestions from Little Mothers 
Aid Association, 236 Second Avenue, New 
York. 

41. Learn war-time cookery. Send 4 
cents, stamps, with self-addrest return en- 
velope to the “My America” Editor of The 
Ladies World, 25 West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York, for copy of Mabel D. Purdy’s 
booklet, “My America Food Book,” also 
particulars of My America League, a girls’ 
patriotic organization. 

42. Specialize in food preservation, start 
a canning club contest. The champion 
Mother-Daughter Club of Leavenworth, 
Kansas, put up 9838 quarts of vegetables 
last year, average cost 14 cents a quart, 


estimated profit $2420. Find what you 
could do. Ask States Relations Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
ma <C, 


48. Cut down little forms of self-indul- 
gence, put money saved into war service or 
relief, 

TIE FAMILY 

The natural unit of home defense and 
patriotic effort is the family. Go over this 
article with your family, decide what each 
member can do, then coéperate in spirit, 
conference, action. 

44. Share in food conservation—don’t 
leave it all to mother. Delegate someone 
to secure all available literature from the 
Food Administrator and the Department 
of Agriculture, both Washington, D. C.. 
also from the Agricultural Department and 
the Home Economics Department of your 
state university. Devote one evening a 
week to family study of the food problem. 

45. Economize in other ways leading to 
victory. Burn gas or wood if possible, and 
save coal, the great wartime fuel. Keep 
smaller number of fires going, by living in 
fewer rooms, and help cut down the yearly 
waste in America of $500,000,000 worth of 
fuel. For home and warm weather use, buy 
canvas or cloth-top shoes with synthetic 
soles and heels, to save leather needed by 
the army. (Foot-wear shod with Neolin 
or Rinex composition may be had at almost 
any shoe store.) Look up nearest junk 
man, arrange to sell old papers, rags, bot- 
tles. worn-out clothing; give proceeds to 
war relief society. 

46. Get this habit, suggested by advice 





Without Bran 


Folks who live without bran 
often suffer. It shows in dull days, 
headaches, bad complexions, often. 
Or in some laxative habit. 

The older you get the more often 
you need it. 

Pettijohn’s is a delightful way to 
supply it every day. Let one week 
show you the result. 


Pettijohns 
Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
hide 25 per cent unground bran. 
Pettijohn *s Flour —75 per cent fine 
atent flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. 
se like Graham flour in any recipe. 
Both sold in packages only. (1709) 











SABER AND SONG 


A BOOK OF POEMS BY 
WILLIAM THORNTON WHITSETT 


’ 

DR. WILLIAM LYON PHELPS: “I have 
just read the volume of poems, and am glad 
to express my admiration both for the fine 
poetic, idealistic, and religious spirit in the 
book, and also for its excellent technique.” 

EDITH M. THOMAS: “The contents pre- 
sent a wonderfully varied range of subjects, 
of measures and treatments—from Ode to 
Sonnet, from stately narrative poem to the 
delicate whimsical lyric.” 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX: “ ‘Saber and 
Song’ gleams and ripples; it is full of beauty.” 

JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY: “A fine, 
true note you strike here from all the tense 
strung cords of life.” 











“A very notable addition to American poetry 
for this year.” “An unusual book.” 
“A book that will live and grow.” 








At Bookstores generally. 164 pp. 
postpaid, cloth, $1.25. Address 


Whitsett Institute © Whitsett, North Carolina 


HEALTH AND LIFE 


Develop your health and efficiency at home. Send 
for my free booklet;-Supreme Living, and learn 
how. Thorough, practical, successful—no drugs. 
VIRGIL A. DAVIS, M. D., 206 Minor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


When You Bring The 
—-PLANTS Indoors | 


Soon you will bring your plants in- 
doors for the Winter. The change will 
set them back unless you replant them. 
You should remove most of the worn 
out soil they have been in since Spring 
and then add equal parts of NAT- 
URAL HUMUS. Mix it in well with 
the remaining soil and you will have 
strong, healthy plants and beautiful 
flowers. 25 Ibs. $1.25, Parcel Post Pre- 
paid. (Smaller amounts sold.) 


NATURAL HUMUS AGENCY 
614 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg. New York 
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Residence of C. D. MacDougall, Esg., Auburn, N.Y. 

IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 

GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 

THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED, 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 

The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders 

685 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 

. WRITE FOR ROOK OF DESIGNS 
a NLS comes Cae. S 








DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Monday, October 15, 1917, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Saturday, September 29, 1917. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 
WESTINGH OUSE ELECTRIC 


URING COM 
A dividend” ry = ry three- ae > cent. 
(87% cents per share) on the COMMON stock of 
this Company for the quarter ending Sept. 30, 
1917, will be paid Oct. 31, 1917, to stockholders of 
record as of Oct. 5, 1917. 
H,. F. BAETZ, Treasurer, 
New York, September 26, 1917. 

















How to Use Our Plan 
and Purchase Dept. 


I. Look over all departments of 
your business organization 
with a view to helping your 
workers, by finding the weak 
spots and showing them bet- 
ter ways and methods. You 
may find the spots easier to 
locate than the remedy. 

II. Write to the Plan and Pur- 
chase Department for the 
free Check List, which pro- 
vides you with a list of items 
likely to help you. 

III. Check the items you want 
to know about, those you 
think you can use. Write 
on the blank pages the de- 
tails of your problem. 

IV. As promptly as_ possible 
after receiving your request 
we will make reply, drawing 
upon our files of information 
and the experience of expert 
counsellors to give you help- 
ful suggestions. 


Independent Efficiency Service 
119 West 40th Street New York City 


























of General Pershing. Look for “Notice to 
Readers” from Postmaster General Burle- 
son, printed on covers of magazines that 
you take (such as that on cover of The 
Independent). Stick a 1 cent stamp on the 
notice. When you have read the magazine, 
hand it to any postal employee for trans- 
mission to our soldiers or sailors at the 
front. Select a member of the family to see 
to this regularly. 

47. Make every child in your family a 
member of the Junior Red Cross, lately 
formed to enlist 20,000,000 American school 
children in health, food, supply and relief 
work. Invite your neighbors’ children to 
join. Dues only 25 cents a year. Apply for 
membership to American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

48. Start a First Aid class in your home 
—get instructions from local branch of Red 
Cross. Write Bureau of Supplies, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Washington, D. C., for 
catalog describing First Aid Boxes for 
home use; at same time send 34 cents for 
copy of General First Aid Book. 

49. If a training camp is near your 
town, open your home to the boys, help to 
supply wholesome pleasure and recreation. 
For details of plan, with other patriotic 
ideas offered women and girls of your fam- 
ily, write Woman’s Home Companion, New 
York City, for Companion Directory of 
Service, and particulars of Hour-a-Day 
Club. 

50, Put a War Savings Bank on the 
parlor mantel, with a big sign above, so 
visitors may see. Every month while the 
war lasts, deposit one day’s family income 
in the bank, then take family vote on how 
money shall be spent for promotion of war 
work, 

EVERYBODY 

Apart from the classifications just made, 
certain things appear that any one may do, 
and we hope everyone will consider. 

51. Mail 20 cents to the secretary of 
Columbia University, Morningside Heights, 
New York City, for the “Directory of Serv- 
ice,’ Columbia War Paper No. 9. Read 
through, follow good suggestions, loan book 
to friends, 

52. Write a cheery, newsy letter once a 
week to a soldier from your locality. Make 
all the news good news. Keep out small 
troubles, imaginary griefs, childish con- 
dolences. Eighty per cent, according to offi- 
cial estimate, of the letters received by army 
men are pictures of gloom; result, the effi- 
ciency of the troopers falls to freezing point, 
they become discouraged, dissatisfied—it is 
said that more than half the desertions are 
caused by gloom letters. Before mailing let- 
ters or parcels to soldiers in camp or 
abroad, get from local postmaster proper 
form of address, 

53. If you have a relative or friend at 
the front, send him in token of remem- 
brance some article of real utility every 
few days. Among desirable gifts are these: 
lead pencils, writing pad and envelopes, 
reading matter, games, book of postage 
stamps, small mirror, towels, small wash 
rags, handkerchiefs, socks, heavy tan shoe 
laces, common pins, medium and large safe- 
ty pins, court plaster, small rubber sponge, 
toilet articles that come in tin containers. 

54. Donate a few good books to local 
boys in training camp, collectively. For 
kinds of books wanted, inquire at nearest 
library, or branch of Y. M. C. A. Send 
books to one or the other of these agents. 
If neither is near you, write for instruc- 
tions to George C. Utley, secretary, the 
American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington Street, Chicago. 

55. Watch the Independent War Service 
Question Box for answers to other readers. 
Let us help you solve your war problem 
and increase your war efficiency, 





Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


FOR THE 
CONSUMER 









FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be 
supplied DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, M 
by the FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly 
caught, KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than 
any inland dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME, 

AY express on 











all orders east of Kan- 
sas. Our fish are pure appetizing and econom- 
ical and we want U to try some, payment 
subject to your approval. 


SALT MACKEREL, -~ monty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed 
in brine and will not spoil on your hands, 
CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost, 


fads. Hi LORETER, is the best thing knows fer 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
io are A - and packed in PARCHMENT- 

tb CA S. They come to you as the purest 
ool ny _- 7 you can buy and the meat is 
as crisp and natural as if you took it from the 
shell yourself, 


FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried orin a chowder. 


FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRAB MEAT for Newburg or 
deviles SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you 
can get direct from us and keep right on your 
pantry shelf for regular or emergency use. 
With every order we send _BOOK OF RECIPES Ps 
for preparing all our products. Write _. 
for it, Our list tells how each kind of 
fish is put up, with the delivered 
price so youcan choose just what of 
you will enjoy most. Send. 


237 Cent 
the coupon for it now. »” i 


Gloucester, Mass 


FRANK E, “Please send me your. 
DAVIS CO. latest Fish Price List. 
237Central 
rf we Name. .reesees cocoecece erccvve 
Gloucester.” 


Mass. . Street.....+.- obboonenepessonees oooee 


OC niniititint sain inanimate aiiiinb 
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GLU c TUBES 


FOR EMERGENS 1O 











SCHOOLS 


Union Theological Seminary 


Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


The charter requires that, “Equal privileges 
of admission and instruction, with all the ad- 
vantages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
Students of every denomination of Christians.” 
Eighty-second Year began September 26, 1917. 
For catalogue, address The Dean of Students. 








The University of Chicago 


HOME metals ne 


7 detailed in- 
formation address 


26th Year U.ofC. (Div.M)Chicago, 11), mica Tower 











Train for Big Pay As An Expert 
ACCOUNTANT! 


WV ieknfed actoundarts are pa! v 
Book Free 












Tells all about this great new big- 
pay profession, Write at once, 


American School of Correspondence cypcxts* iiinors 
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‘ HE secret of his remarkable ‘rec- 
ela ord for satisfactory adjustments 

bed) Was his strategy in typing out the 
document on his Corona, in full 


sight of the claimant, and thus bringing 
matters to a conclusion in one interview. 
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HOSE same unique qualities of conveni- 
ence and portability, which commend 
Corona for use at the office or afield, 
are no less valuable in the quiet comfort 
of your home. 





With a whole, long evening before you, take out Corona 
and concentrate, free from interruption, on the bigger 
aspects of your work, so often buried beneath the daily 
routine. Think out your problems on Corona and watch | 
the solution grow before your eyes—always in clear, 
legible, business-like form, easy to review and revise. 





Corona weighs but six pounds. It can be carried in one | 
hand, and when you travel it travels with you. your 
personal writing machine. So simple that anyone can 
operate it, and never in the way, tor when it’s not in 

use, you can fold Corona into its neat traveling case, or 

tuck it away ina desk drawer. Complete with case, 
Corona costs $50. Described in our interesting booklet 
No. 23, sent on request. 

CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., GROTON, N. Y. 


NEW YORK :: CHICAGO :: SAN FRANCISCO 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(“ORONA 
> & — “Writing Machine 
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N.Y. CITY WARTIME REAL ESTATE a 





Located In The Dual Subway Zone ; 
BROOKLYNS © . 


EMANCIPATION “4 
S this issue of The Independent goes The Boom Is Coming iy bi ‘ " 
It's on the Way 
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to press the first link in the great 

Brooklyn-Up-Broadway Subway is 
opened for travel to 14th Street, Man- 
hattan, enabling thousands of New York's 
congested population to secure cheaper 
rents and better living conditions. Step 
by step, the operation of this great sub- 
way will be extended and by next year 
nearly two million people can reach 
$890 lots as easily as they can now 
reach $5,000 lots. 








At Before-the-War Prices 


Let us tell you of the astounding results already accomplished through the opening 
of the Sea Beach-Up-Broadway Subway a few weeks ago. 








Real estate brokers are swamped all along the line with inquiries for houses and 
apartments, One telephoned—‘“I am overwhelmed with people pi Manhattan and 
the Bronx seeking houses.” Another said—‘ In the past two weeks I could have rented 
a thousand apartments if | had them.” Another—*Haven’t had a thing to offer for 
two months.” A builder began selling a group of houses at $5,800 each and closed 
out five of the last eight at $6,900 apiece—$ 1,100 increase. 


The demand for land is bound to follow. It is as inevitable as sunrise. The city 
is under-built’ and over-full. Speculative builders have put off buying, because of the 
high cost of material and shortage of labor. Meantime, wise buyers are picking up 
bargains in land. ° Within a year of the end of the War tremendous profits must be 
“diem land selling at 25% of the price asked for similar property in Upper 
New York; twice as far away and not nearly so good. 


We have 63 lots—no more—near the 20th Avenue Station of the Sea Beach- 
Up-Broadway Subway. Here over 600 houses and flats were built in anticipation of 
this great improvement in transit. Now every inch of rentable space is occupied and the 
remaining unsold houses are going at the rate of 15 to 20a week. We will sell these 
lots at $890 each—$ 10 down—$8 monthly. So don’t write, telegraph at our expense, 





Free Trip to New York 
We want every customer to visit New 
York and inspect his purchase, and 
we therefore make the following 
offer, viz.: We will allow your en- 

tire railroad fare to New York 

City and return, not to exceed 
$36, creditjng the full 
amount on your purchase. 

e only require that the 
inspection be made 

with our representa- 

d within 


Our 
References 


We have been 

in business over 
twenty-nine years 
and are considered 

the largest real estate con- 

com in the wold. We refer 
you to your own bank or any 
commercial agency regarding our 
financial standing and reputation. 





Every lot is on grade and lies 
beautifully. What risk do you run? 
Our “Free Trip to New York” and 


Money Back If Not Satisfied 
Come to New York at any time with- 


in ninety days after date of your pur- 
chase; visit our properties with our 





representative ; keep what you 
f oe have if you think it is the best Y 
“Money Back If Not Satisfied FRE pag 
offers protect you in buying. gotoour euhiersdesk ZY bay APS 
dollar Fm ohare 9 Wm. E. Harmen 


paid us if you are 
not satisfied 
with any of 
our lots. 


It’s a bargain of a life time 
and only 63 lots. Don’t you wait! DP Vee vad ase 
Cut out this coupon and mail to Ag taaggee ag od 


Wm. E. Harmon & Co., Inc. Tine algo Brokire 


Lots at $890. 
(Formerly Wood, Harmon & Co.) 
261 Broadway, Dept. AF 5, New York 


i & Co. Ine.., 
261 Broadway, Wi. Y. 








Eilert Printing Company, Inc., New York. 
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Fhe (Quartet 


Ciccolini, Alcock, Verlet and Middle- 
ton have sung this world-famed num- 
ber for the New Edison in a way 
that will stir your emotions to the 
uttermost depths. The New Edison 
Re-Creates their performance with 
absolute realism, The acid test of 


direct comparison between their liv- 
ing voices and their Re-Created 
voices has proved this to be true. 
The illustration is from an actual 
photograph of this test. Only the 
New Edison can sustain such a 
test. 


Lhe NEW EDISON 


‘¢ The Phonograph with a Soul”? 


Visit the Edison Dealer in your vicinity and 
ask him to let you hear the Quartet from 





“Music’s Re-Creation,” and a complimentary 
copy of the new musical magazine, “Along 











Rigoletto. Write us for the brochure, Broadway.” 
: THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., ORANGE, N. J. 3 
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